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The Challenge to Social Education 


ERNEST O. MELBY . 


vi 
An education for human freedom, exemplified in each community with nm 
zeal and compelling power, is portrayed as the greatest need of our day as 
by Dean Ernest O. Melby, School of Education, New York University. ec 
ag 
cl: 


A NEW AND POWERFUL DY- 
NAMIC must be found for education 
if democracy and freedom are to sur- 
vive. If the international crisis has done 
nothing else, it should have shocked the 
teaching profession from coast to coast 
in high-lighting the ineffectiveness and 
inadequacy of present and past social 
education in our and other free socie- 
ties. For one thing, the West has failed 
to commend its way of life to the hun- 
dreds of millions of people in the de- 
pressed areas of the globe. In part this 
is a failure in education and _ propa- 
ganda—in convincing argument—but 
more deeply it is a failure to demon- 
strate in our daily living that we really 
are concerned about social justice for 
the downtrodden masses and that at 
home the human brotherhood we 
preach is really practiced. 

Therefore, as teachers we may as well 
face the reality that we have not suc- 
cessfully taught either the theory or the 
practice of democracy. As a people we 
do not know our way of life well 
enough to commend it to others in 
clear and exciting language. We do not 
feel strongly enough about this way of 
life to present it in dramatic form. 
What is worst of all, we have not prac- 
ticed our way of freedom and human 
brotherhood with sufficient thorough- 
ness and dedication so that other men 
are convinced we mean what we say. 
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Talk American freedom to the Chinese f 
or the Russian and he in turn is very 
likely to ask you about our treatment of is 


re 

Negroes. 
' gu 
A New Devotion Needed | od 
an 
I am well aware of all the glib i 


answers offered in response to such an 
appraisal, such as our high standard of! es 
living, our widespread education and . 
our progress even on racial question 
These we can readily grant. We can ¢ 
even further and argue that Americai - 
civilization has released human talents . 


e! 


v ¢ 


| 
i c 
j 
uc 
to a greater degree than has been done 
by any other society. We can point to, 


an 


our amazing productivity, our wide di: | in 
, ( 


tribution of labor-saving and oth, /(3,, 
technological devices. l 

I yield to no one in my admiration 
for the near miracles of America. But 
now they are not enough. Unless we 
can do even better both in the practice 
of freedom and in its interpretation 
abroad we shall not only fail to bring 
freedom to the masses of the oppressed 
but we shall most certainly lose even 
that freedom which is now ours. Unless§ Kne 
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core 
mu: 
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free 


education can give our boys and girl} 7 
and men and women greater underJ,,., 
standing of freedom, a more intense de: 
votion to it, and greater effectiveness in 
its practice in home, school and com}, , 
munity, education will fail freedom in 


sum 
its hour of greatest need. evils 
Educational Leadership Dec, 





EpUCATION FOR HUMAN FREEDOM 


“By, The task of presenting the above 
view to one’s professional colleagues is 
not too pleasant. As a teacher you may 
ask, “Have we not given wholeheart- 
edly of ourselves? Have we not struggled 
against almost insuperable odds—big 
classes, poor buildings, political inter- 
ference, low salaries, apathetic com- 


very munities and indifferent homes? Have 
it of 


nese 


we not struggled with new curricula, 
guidance programs and vitalized meth- 
‘ods of teaching?” ‘The answer is yes, 
and again I yield to no one in my admi- 
ration for the altruism of the teaching 
|profession. But again the answer is, it 
is not enough. A program with effective- 


glib 
1 an 
do 
and ness far beyond past standards is de- 
on | ianded. 

''s |" The average teacher will ask, ““What’s 
ical'rong; where have we failed?” In my 
judgment our failures are at three 
points. We have depended too heavily 


on mere knowledge. We have neglected 


n 
lents 
lone 


\‘motional zeal, and we have been too 
) {9 ° ° e = 
uy ‘|*.uch inclined to stay inside the school- 


_ trouse with the result that we have ac- 
ition 


But 


5 we 


cordingly failed to mobilize our com- 
munity resources in their totality, Let 
“lus examine each of these failures in 
ctice | turn and see what we can do to over- 
ON} come them and in the process build a 
social education that will see human 
freedom through to triumphant victory. 


ring 
essed 
even 
nless{ Knowledge Fails Without Practice 
girls 
ider- 
e de: 
ss in 


The great illusion of teachers and 
teaching is that “knowledge is power.” 
It is the assumption that if people 
know the facts they will act on the basis 


‘om- ren 
( of them. If this had been a sound as- 


inf. . . 
m sumption, most social problems and 


evils would long ago have been solved 
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or eliminated. Western civilization 
knows what is right action but ts not 
disposed to act in accordance with its 
knowledge. It furthermore lacks the ef- 
fectiveness to carry through in practice 
even what it is disposed and willing to 
undertake. 

For example, when we undertook 
the occupation of Germany we knew it 
was the most important spot in the 
world. We knew (if we knew anything 
at all) that we must win there if the 
peace was to be won. But we spent only 
one-half of one per cent of our occupa- 
tion budget on education. We know 
here at home that we spend far too little 
on education, but we can’t discipline 
ourselves to act on the knowledge. We 
want our money for other purposes. 
We are acting in Germany much as we 
have acted at home. We know educa- 
tion is our only hope, but we act as if 
it were a side issue. 

The central problem of western so- 
ciety is thus moral and spiritual. It is 
concerned with the hearts of men even 
more than with their minds. The cen- 
tral problems in social education are 
moral and_= spiritual; and, oddly 
enough, this is where our heritage—our 
tradition—is strong. But our practice 
again falls so far short of our heritage 
that anyone who holds tenaciously to 
our often branded an im- 
practical Thus there were 
many who felt nothing could be done 
with the Germans anyway and they 


values is 
idealist. 


would have vigorously opposed spend- 
ing more on German _ re-education. 
Oddly enough, though we are extremely 
critical of the Russians, charging them 
with materialism, it is really from ma- 
terialism that we ourselves suffer and 
are weakened. 
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The answer seems clear, Materialism 
cannot be defeated by another material- 
ism. It can be defeated only by taking 
people into the sunlight of freedom and 
human brotherhood, giving them a 
chance to experience the true meaning 
of our faith. This means an education 
that lives and breathes human values. 
We shall teach the child the wonders of 
freedom by permitting him to experi- 
ence them now. We shall also teach 
him the responsibilities of freedom by 
letting him assume some of them now 
rather than wait until adulthood. 

As a teacher you will say this is an 
old story, you have heard it over and 
over again. Of course you have heard 
it. But what, exactly, have we done 
about it? Democracy means respect for 
personality, but the personalities of mil- 
lions of children are not yet respected. 
It means respect for truth but we are 
not really truthful with children. It 
means human brotherhood, but the 
children know that in many _ places 
Negro children cannot be educated 
with white children, or if they are in 
the same room they still suffer from in- 
ferior status. We must know by now 
that brotherhood cannot be 
taught in segregated schools or through 
second-class citizenship, but we go on 
practicing what we know is bad educa- 


human 


tion. 
Even in the administrative treatment 
of teachers and pupils we have signally 


failed to practice the true meaning of 


our way of life. How can teachers whose 
own personalities are not respected by 
supervisors turn around and educate 
children in freedom and respect for the 
worth and dignity of each person? 
Separation of church and state must 
not be used as an alibi for failure to 
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teach the importance of people, all 


people—the sacredness of each person. | 


On this sacredness all our major re- 
ligious faiths agree and the principle 
is central in our whole democratic tra- 
dition. 


Schools Need Zeal for Freedom 


But it is not only what we teach, but 
how we teach it. Our ideological op- 
ponents are spreading “isms” with a 
fiery zeal. In the United Nations, for ex- 
ample, Malik is really not talking to 
Austin and Jebb, he is talking to the de- 
pressed millions of Asia and Africa. We 
are not talking to these same depressed 
hundreds of millions, or when we do, 
what we say sounds more like a catalog 
description than a convincing portrayal 
of the power of freedom. Never again 
should we apologize for teaching de. 
mocracy and the power of freedom by 
every appropriate means at our dis- 
posal. We must show our enthusiasm 
for freedom not only by the power of 
our words but by our actions. No 
teacher who fails to exhibit a zeal for 





— 


freedom and democracy is really doing — 


his or her duty. We expect our soldiers 
to fight with zeal and self-sacrifice, and 
that is the way our soldiers fight and 
die. The least we can do is to equal their 
fighting spirit in our daily lives with 
children and adults. 

Often when this view is presented 
there is fear of indoctrination. 
fear is justified only when we as teachers 
misunderstand the meaning of democ- 


sent A 


This | 


racy. When we understand it and teach | 


it, our teaching in effect is “indoctrina- 
tion” against indoctrination. For if we 
really teach democracy, we teach people 
to respect the opinions of others, to 
make up their minds on the basis of 
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evidence and to examine all evidence 
critically. But we can show our zeal for 
freedom best by organizing and admin- 
istering education on a_ thoroughly 
democratic basis. 

No one can view the present plight 
of free nations without realizing that 
only by total mobilization and all-out 
effort can freedom be saved. Saving free- 
dom is a spiritual and moral task and it 
cannot be accomplished by military ac- 
tion alone. Nor can mere propaganda, 
important as it is, save us. Freedom will 
live when it works. And when it works 
our propaganda will have a story of 
compelling power. And the truth is 
freedom is not working as it should, 
particularly at the community level. 
In fact unless we can vitalize democ- 
racy at the grass roots, freedom will go 
down in defeat. 


Schools Must Rediscover 
the Community 


The ‘walling off” of education from 
the community is one of the major 
threats to freedom in America today. 
This traditional isolation of education 
has debilitated the profession to the 
point that we find ourselves confused 
and to a large degree helpless in the 
face of present crises. Recently I at- 
tended a conference of the leadership in 
educational administration. Most of the 
time, the discussions had their locale in- 
side the schoolhouse and school system. 
If the community was mentioned, it was 
usually in the vein of community re- 
lations, a sort of diplomatic relations 
process with the community. 

This attitude is completely passé for 
the handling of 1950 problems—prob- 
ably it always has been. The lay public 
wants to participate in the determina- 
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tion of educational policies and pro- 
grams. It must participate if education 
is to play its proper role now. Our lay 
leaders understand this and are looking 
toward educational leaders to come for- 
ward with an attitude of partnership 
seeking the help of all so that a new 
and dynamic power may evolve from 
community concern. 

This concern of the community is 
evidenced today in a critical attitude 
toward public education. As educators 
we are irritated If we 
have vision and imagination, we will 


and harassed. 


take advantage of this critical interest 
and convert it into constructive chan- 
nels so that for the first time education 
the vital, the most 
thought-about and acted-upon enter- 
prise in the community. We will work 
so closely with the community that for 


becomes most 


the first time education will break out 
of its four confining walls and will over- 
flow into every activity of community 
life. ‘foo often we see the public as a 
critic to be appeased. We should view 
it as a resource to be utilized. 


The Community As An Educational 
Enterprise 

As teachers we have been working 
under the illusion that we can so in- 
fluence children that they will change 
the community. We should know by 
now the process works in reverse. It is 
the community that changes the boys 
and girls and men and women. So we 
feel disappointed and puzzled when our 
efforts appear ineffective. They will al- 
ways be ineffective until we convert the 
entire community into an educational 
enterprise. 

This means a total mobilization of 
agencies and resources. And the re- 
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sources are enormous. In Montana, and 
in Connecticut, I have had opportuni- 
ties to see these resources in action, As 
educators we are just beginning to 
sense how rich and varied these re- 
sources are. We must make working 
teams of educators and lay citizens. We 
must enlist the cooperation of all. We 
must ourselves be humble and realize 
schools are only part of the community 
resources for education. We must learn 
how to study a community and _ its 
needs, taking inventory of both its prob- 
lems and its resources for solutions. 
When schools and teachers become 
an integral part of a total community 
effort in education, teachers will not be 
as lonely as they now are. It will not be 
as easy to charge them with Commun- 
ism, nor will they be as vulnerable to 


pressure groups seeking this or that ad- 
vantage. But most important of all, a 
total mobilization of the community 
will for the first time give education a 
new power, a new dynamic. 

If the present crisis does not move us 
to develop a really dynamic education, 
no military victory (important as such 
a victory is) can save freedom. If the 
present crisis dramatizes the plight of 
freedom so teachers and other citizens 
will be moved to stop their reliance on 
mere knowledge, if it moves them to 
teach freedom and democracy with zeal 
and compelling power, and to take 
steps to make every community in the 
totality of its functioning an educa- 
tional enterprise, we stand a chance to 
save freedom for ourselves and a chance 
to commend it to oppressed humanity. 





Second Graders Find Security 


and Acceptance 


LUCY KISSELL and MAYME A. SWEET 


Lucy Kissell and Mayme A. Sweet, of the Denver, Colorado, Public 
Schools, tell how books prepared by teachers helped children gain a 


new sense of security and acceptance in home, school and community. 


CONCERNED ABOUT THE STERE- 
OTYPES of family life which are de- 
scribed in many primary textbooks, two 
second-grade teachers determined to 
write their own books. The stories, they 
decided, would be about the children 
in their classrooms and the houses in 
which these children lived. Not only 
would the books be descriptive of home 
life in the community, but they would 
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give to children the status and approval 
that personal recognition and accept- 
ance can give. 

Roof-tops and Top-knots are the titles 
of their books. They belong to the sec- 
ond graders in the Wyatt school in a 
very real way. Here are three of the 
stories selected from the books about 
the houses of Mary Ann, Anna, and 
Rosalie: 
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q Mary Ann can see the trains and 
the mountains. The switch engines 
go and come and come and go in the 
front of her house. The mountains 
stand tall and still and they are al- 
ways there. 

Across the tracks are big buildings. 
Some hold things that come into 
Denver on the trains. Others keep 
things that are going out of Denver 
on the trains. 

Between Mary Ann’s house and the 
railroad tracks is a big place where 
tall weeds grow. This is a good place 
to play hide and seek. Kids have fun 
on Blake Street. 


* * * * 


q Cars bizz bizz past Anna’s house. 
She lives on a busy street. Big trucks 
go past all day, all night. They take 
all kinds of things away from Denver. 
They bring all kinds of things into 
Denver. And nobody stops to watch 
them. Everybody is hurrying too 
much to see. 

Anna can’t see the mountains so 
well because there are stores across 
the street that keep them out of sight. 
On the corner is a grocery store where 
Anna can run to get a loaf of bread, 
some butter or a quart of milk for 
her mother. 


* * * * 


@™ Down the street in a red brick 
house lives Rosalie. Her house is 
right out on the street, too. She has a 
yard at one side with a fence in front. 
Her house is right next to the house 
next door. The walls touch. You 
can’t walk between them. Not even 
a kitten could get through. In some 
cities there are blocks and blocks of 
houses with no space between them 
and no front yards. My, my, Denver 
kids are lucky! 


* * * * 
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How THE STORIES WERE WRITTEN 


Equipped with pencil, notebook, 
crayons and sketchbook, Lucy Kissell 
and Marion Butterfield traveled to the 
Wyatt district for six successive Sundays 
to make their recordings of life in the 
community. Prior to the excursions, 
they had listed the addresses of the chil- 
dren and had planned which homes 
they would write up each week. 

As they sat on the curbstone of one 
block or another doing their work, the 
teachers were soon surrounded by the 
children, the neighborhood dogs, and 
interested people in the block. Every- 
one wanted to know what the teachers 
were doing. Miss Kissell explained that 
the sketches and stories were to be the 
reading stories for the second graders. 
Little did these bystanders realize the 
hours of work that would have to go 
into the stories before they would be 
suitable for use with the youngsters in 
class instruction. 


How THE STORIES WERE PRESENTED 


Finally when the stories and illustra- 
tions were finished, they were assembled 
in a large 12 x 18 loose-leaf book. 
Enough mimeographed copies of the 
stories were made so that each child 
might have a complete set. But they 
were introduced to the class one at a 
time. 

The first day everyone read Mary 
Ann’s story. Help was given with the 
difficult words. After the words were 
discussed and their meanings under- 
stood, Mary Ann was given the oppor- 
tunity of being the first one to read the 
story about her house to the class. Then 
others who wished to could read Mary 
Ann’s story. 
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Children’s Reactions to the Stories 


Great feelings of satisfaction and 
pride were expressed as each child 
recognized the picture of his house and 
neighborhood which had been so sym- 
pathetically and artistically drawn. 
Never had Danny’s home seemed so 
wonderful to him. The brown and grey 
fence across from Danny’s house, ir- 
regular though it was, pleased him. It 
made his neighborhood seem cozy. He 
knew the trees were there, but some- 


how they had never before looked so 
beautiful. 

Similar reactions were observed in 
all the children as they smiled to them- 
selves, or as they left their desks to point 
out some feature of their pictures to 
their neighbors, or as they read the 
stories silently to themselves. 

In no time at all each child could 
read his own story. Even Floy, whom 
Miss Kissell usually had to help with 
every word, had persevered. The chil- 
dren commented on Floy’s reading, “She 
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Down the street in a red brick house lives Rosalie. 
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read it good. Didn’t she, Miss Kissell? 
Floy, like the other children, was inter- 
ested in the story about her house. She 
enjoyed reading what was familiar to 
her. She seemed to like the part about 
all the noises that could be heard down 
her street. “That’s the way it really 
was,” she observed. 


OBJECTIVES IN WRITING THE STORIES 


The writing of the books centered 
around three quite separate and distinct 
objectives: 

e To give status to each child by 

recognizing and accepting unique- 

ness of each person and home. 

e To include certain implications 

toward social learnings which chil- 

dren might be helped to discover as 
they discussed the stories. 

e To encourage children to 

through providing them with stories 


read 


about experiences which were fa- 
miliar to them. 


Stories Give Children Status 

The first objective, that of giving 
status to each child in the group, has 
been described in part in the preceding 
paragraphs. 

Another approach to this objective 
was made through the effort to describe 
home and family situations as they ac- 
tually occur. For example, when the 
baby spills his milk, his mother may 
smile; but she does not always act that 
way, though some of the stories which 
the children read in their primers seem 
to indicate that she does. More fre- 
quently she is annoyed; sometimes she 
is irritated; and sometimes she even 
scolds and punishes. 

The story about Floy says, “When 
you sit under the trees you can hear 
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lots of things up and down the street. 
Trains whistle. Babies cry when they 
get hurt. Mothers get tired and scold 
them. Kids yell and scream and chase 
each other up and down the street. 
Sometimes all those sounds might be 
there and you would not hear them, if 
you were busy thinking about some- 
thing else.” The expression, “Mothers 
get tired and scold them,” was inserted 
to admit and recognize a phase of 
human behavior. Through discussion 
children were helped to understand 
that mothers get cross and scold for the 
same reasons that children cry, some 
reasons being quite extraneous to the 
situation itself. 

When these situations are talked 
about, children come to understand 
that parents do not scold just to be 
mean. Generally speaking, something 
has happened which has caused them to 
and that causes 


be tired or worried 





Courtesy, Marian Butterfield 


Freddie Coronado likes to play cowboy after 
school. 
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them to scold. Such concepts, it is 
hoped, may help the child to a better 
understanding of himself and his par- 
ents and thus serve to strengthen family 
relationships. Unless these concepts are 
developed, any variant from perfection 
or from a middle-class picture of what 
family life should be causes feelings of 
guilt and of shame which in many 
cases may lead to feelings of insecurity 
and inferiority. 


Stories Contribute to Social 
Understanding 


The second objective, the develop- 
ment of social understandings, was 
sought in two ways: first, by writing 
stories for children to read which would 
describe the varied roles people play, 
the differences in people’s way of living 
as well as the differences in people 
themselves; and second, by discussing 
these concepts with the children. ‘The 
discussion is, of course, the crux of the 
understanding. It should be directed 
in such a manner that it will assist the 
child in recognition of what he thinks, 
how he has come to hold a certain opin- 
ion, whether other people share his 
feeling and whether his thinking has 
been sound and reasonable. 

In the sketches in Top-knots, effort 
was made to single out attributes of the 
child that concerned him personally and 
attributes that concerned his relation 
to the group as a whole. It was hoped 
that through sketches of each child in 
the class, the children might be helped 
to see that many personalities, many 
talents and many opinions feed into 
the make-up of the group as a whole; 
that in any group no one person is 
more important than any other but that 
each has his contribution to make and 
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to make in his own way; and that the 
group must learn to recognize and ap- 
preciate it for what it is. 

It was hoped also that the children 
would understand that a contribution 
need not be what a person does but 
rather what he is. Thus, the quiet per- 
son lends balance to a group, the curi- 
ous person widens the group’s percep- 
tion, the talkative extends the group's 
contacts, the careful person lends depth 
to the quality of group production, and 


so forth. 


Children Select a Student Councilman 


It was also felt important to show that 
certain qualities are suited to certain 
jobs, so that when a selection had to be 
made the person most suitable for the 
job might be selected. This would do 
away with the habit of selecting pretty 
little girls in the group for everything 
simply because they happen to be pretty 
little girls. 

The story about Elmer Marsh illu- 
strates this: 

q Elmer Marsh goes to Student Coun: 

cil. We said he should go because he 

remembers things and can tell them. 

Elmer told us that he could do this 

because he thought real hard when 

someone was talking and then he 
said it over to himself. 

This story grew out of the experience 
of selecting a representative for Student 
Council. When a representative had to 
be chosen the first thing to do was to 
find out what the group knew about 
the Student Council, who was in it, how 
these people were selected, what the 
council did as a governing body in the 
school and how the second grader 
could best become an active part of it. 
Having found satisfactory answers to 
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these questions through a series of inter- 
views, the class proceeded to choose its 
representative. 

First essential offered for a represen- 
tative was “sitting up straight,” that be- 
ing the standard which had been used 
in previous situations in which some- 
one was to be chosen for a job. Now 
any second grader when confronted 
with the reasonableness of this criterion 
could see that it might not be entirely 
sound. More realistic criteria had to 
be found. 

Attention was directed to the infor- 
mation which had been gathered about 
the functions of a Student Council. 
From a study of this information and a 
clearer statement of its meaning the 
class stated without any difficulty two 
bases for selection: first, someone who 
can listen well enough to what happens 
at a council meeting to be able to re- 
port it back to the class; second, some- 
one who will be able to talk in Student 
Council and tell council members what 
our class wants them to know. 

With these 
mind, the class selected two children 
who seemed to be equally well-fitted for 
the job, one as representative, the other 


two qualifications in 


as alternate. Elmer was one of those se- 
lected. 


STORIES ENCOURAGE READING 


The third objective was that of pro- 
viding reading material with familiar 
content which would encourage better 
and more extensive reading. The degree 
of success in attaining this objective was 
reflected in the attitudes which children 
expressed toward the stories. 

First, the child about whom the ma- 
terial most cases 


was written was in 


the first to learn any unfamiliar words 
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that occurred in the story. Second, little 
groups of children would get together 
to read the stories and talk about the 
pictures. They especially enjoyed read- 
ing the stories aloud. Their voice inflec- 
tions and expression made their simple 
stories seem like literary gems, Third, 
as the stories became familiar to the 
children they would quote passages 
whenever occasions arose which re- 
minded them of the stories, For ex- 
ample, when the class made “get well” 
cards for Mary Ann, someone said, 
“Jesse can take them to her because 
‘Jesse lives down the street just a little 
farther than Mary Ann.’” The quota- 
tion he used is the opening sentence of 
the story about Jesse’s house, 


EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT 

Our evaluation of the project was 
based on the question, “What, if any, 
change was noted in the social struc- 
ture of the group?” 

Problems of group living did not 
magically disappear. There were, how- 
ever, some changes that can be recog- 
nized and recorded: 

e The quality of group thinking im- 

proved. 

e Ability of the children to share ex- 

periences with others increased. 

e Children’s perceptions became 

sharper. They drew inferences be- 

yond the obvious. For example, when 

Cleo looked into the mirror and said, 

“I look different to myself than I do 

to you,” he realized that the way he 

felt about himself was different from 
the ways others felt about him. 

e The group became more interac- 

tive. Children were less concerned 

about themselves and more conscious 
of others. 
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Schools versus Prejudice 


GEORGE W. DENEMARK 


Better intercultural attitudes can be built through democratic experi- 


mental education in our American schools. Professor George W. Dene- 


mark, School of Education, Boston University, outlines five major ap- 


proaches to the reduction of prejudice. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRA- 
TORS committed to the task of pro- 
moting in their students intercultural 
attitudes consistent with the American 
Creed can find much of interest and of 
use in recent research reports on preju- 
dice.1 Emerging out of the welter of 
suggestions from numerous well-inten- 
tioned sources to which many educa- 
tors have been exposed in recent years, 
is a clearer conception of the nature of 
prejudice and of the most effective 
means for combating it. Worthy inten- 
tions are increasingly capable of being 
coupled with a real understanding of 
the dynamics of attitude change. 

A survey of contemporary research 
studies discloses an emphasis upon two 
elements as major sources of prejudiced 
attitudes in young people. One is the re- 
peated frustration of the individual and 
the resultant tensions thus aroused 
which demand an outlet. The second 
source is the existence of such attitudes 
in parents and other groups with which 
attitudes which 
are quickly learned and _ frequently 


the child associates 





adopted by him. 


1 The remarks which follow are based upon 
a research project conducted by William Van 
Til and the author at the University of IIli- 
nois, with the financial assistance of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B'rith. The proj- 
ect was reported in the October 1950 issue of 
the Review of Educational Research. 
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Prejudice has been found in numer- 
ous cases to be coincident with recur- 
rent and marked frustrations of young 
people as they sought to cope with 
the developmental tasks of their own 
maturity level. Society, while rigorously 
defining these tasks, has frequently done 
little to facilitate their satisfactory 
achievement. Contradictions have ex- 
isted in the expectations of home and 
school, of church and peer group, and 
a host of other social groups. These con- 
tradictions have resulted in unresolved 
tensions which all too frequently spill 
over in the form of hostility and aggres- 
sion toward minority group members. 

The character of contemporary so- 
ciety, imposing particularly burden- 
some tensions and insecurities upon 
parents, leaves its stamp at the same 
time upon their children. As a conse- 
quence, these children are often denied 
the warmth of affection, continuous en- 
couragement in their explorations of 
the world in which they live, and the 
security that comes with membership 
in a family group that is close-knit and 
stable—conditions which are all so im- 
portant in building healthy personali- 
ties. 


Schools Affect Prejudices 


Data on changing family functions 
and the extent to which today’s families 
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are being broken by discord and divorce 
are familiar to most teachers, The im- 
pact of such factors upon the inter- 
group attitudes of the children of these 
families is perhaps not so familiar. A 
recent study of prejudiced persons re- 
vealed that in the backgrounds of the 
forty subjects selected for the study 
there was not a single example of a 
permanently well-adjusted marital re- 
lationship between their parents.” 

Too frequently such evidence is in- 
terpreted by teachers as indicating the 
futility of efforts by the school to change 
pupil attitudes in the face of adverse 
home conditions. Instead they should 
recognize that to many children school 
can be a haven from, rather than a con- 
tinuation of, the tensions and insecuri- 
ties generated elsewhere. 

Potential school sources of frustra- 
tion for many students exist in the im- 
position of subject matter only re- 
motely, if at all, related to their im- 
mediate problems, and in the concep- 
tion of the classroom as a place pri- 
marily intended to inculcate passivity 
and conformity rather than imagina- 
tion, responsiveness and creativity. 

Another source of tension may be 
found in employment of grading sys- 
tems which maximize the worst aspects 
of competition and ignore the necessity 
for success experiences for all but a 
small minority of the group. Tacit ap- 
proval of classroom conduct and extra- 
curricular activities which perpetuate 
and promote cliques and social class dis- 
tinctions is still another. Tensions built 
up in these school situations, when 
coupled with those originating in the 


2Nathan W. Ackerman and Marie Jahoda, 


Anti-Semitism and Emotional Disorder (New 


York: Harper and Brothers, 1950). 
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family and elsewhere, necessitate an 
outlet. The channel for their release 
often becomes the expression of hostil- 
ity toward minority group members. 


Prejudices Are Learned 


Significant as are these sources of 
frustration in development of prejudice 
in many children, it is important to 
recognize that not all bigoted attitudes 
are traceable to such an origin. Preju- 
dices expressed by some children seem 
to be nothing more than learned be- 
havior. The child’s conceptions of him- 
self and of others are so heavily influ- 
enced by the social environment that 
the well-adjusted child too may express 
strong intergroup prejudices simply as a 
result of indoctrination in, and habitu- 
ation to, adult anti-democratic values. 
Here too, as in the case of frustration 
as a source of prejudice, it is true that 
the influence of home and family is 
of key importance, and yet the poten- 
tialities of the school for introducing 
alternative ideas and broadening per- 
spectives should not be overlooked. 

Insensitivity to the role they play in 
this respect may result not only in little 
help by teachers in building accurate 
conceptions of out-group members, but 
also in actual perpetuation of existing 
unfavorable stereotypes. A recent study 
of the treatment given minority groups 
in over three hundred textbooks re- 
vealed that many such books perpetu- 
ated negative stereotypes of minority 
groups, usually not because of any ma- 
licious intent but rather because of in- 
sensitivity, limited treatment and im- 
portant omissions.’ 





3 Howard E. Wilson and Others, Intergroup 
Relations in Teaching Materials (Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1949). 
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Attitudes of teachers and administra- 
tors and of other pupils are important 
factors in the determination of the atti- 
tudes of those with whom they come in 
contact. Failure to recognize this re- 
sponsibility may mean that many chil- 
dren have an opportunity to learn about 
other racial, religious and ethnic groups 
only in terms of stereotypes and rejec- 
tion. 


SCHOOLS CAN BUILD BETTER 
INTERCULTURAL ATTITUDES 


Given such an understanding of the 
nature of prejudice, what then? What 
can schools do toward building better 
intercultural attitudes? Recent research 
has suggested five major approaches to 
the problem. 


Create Democratic Atmosphere 


The first approach, and one which we 
have already to some degree discussed, 
is the creation of a democratic atmos- 
phere designed to reduce the personal 
insecurities and tensions of children. A 
permissive atmosphere in which pupils 
and teacher plan together the experi- 
ences they will have is important, both 
as it is oriented around the real prob- 
lems and concerns of the children, and 
as it employs a methodology or ap- 
proach to those problems which pro- 
vides an opportunity for wide partici- 
pation, self-expression, and cooperation 
with others. The intimate relationship 
between content and method is _ no- 
where better illustrated than here. The 
personality of the teacher and _ the 
warmth and genuine respect for the 
personalities of others which he can 
demonstrate daily in countless ways can 
also do much to create and maintain 
such an atmosphere, 
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Deliberate provision for opportuni. 
ties for each child to experience success 
frequently in a wide range of activities 
is still another important factor. ‘The 
school program that is rich and varied 
in order to develop and reward talent 
and achievement in mechanical, aes- 
thetic, physical and social activities as 
well as strictly intellectual ones can do 
much to promote a healthy school cli- 
mate in which democratic attitudes can 
grow. This is applicable to both regular 
classroom activities and to the extra- 
curricular program of the school. But 
there is little need to go Each 
teacher can doubtless call to mind a 
dozen ways in which he can bring de- 


on. 


mocracy to his classroom. 


Encourage Intergroup Contacts 


A second approach to intercultural 


attitude change which has received con- 
sideration and support in recent re- 
search is the encouragement of broaden- 
ing intergroup contacts in situations in- 
volving cooperation. Experiences in the 
military services during the past war 
with mixed combat units and the utili- 
zation of joint facilities lead to the 
generalization that members of different 
cultural groups placed together in situ- 
ations necessitating cooperation will 
grow to respect one another and ap- 
prove of such contacts.4 Such an ap- 
proach seems to be most effective when 
the attention of the group is focused 
tasks 
more abstract con- 


upon concrete and objectives 


rather than upon 
siderations of justice. 


4Samuel A. Stouffer, Edward A. Suchman, 
Leland C. DeVinney, Shirley A. Star and Robin 
M. Williams, Jr., The American Soldier: Ad- 
justment During Army Life (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1949). 
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There seems little evidence to indi- 
cate that such an approach could not 
be similarly effective with children in 
school situations. Admittedly, however, 
one important factor in the changes re- 
ported among troops was that most of 
the experiences occurred overseas, 
where pressures to conform to the stan- 
dards of their home membership groups 
were at a minimum. One implication of 
this latter factor may be that teachers 
seeking to employ the contact approach 
need to be particularly sensitive to the 
conditions accompanying such contacts. 
They should seek to orient contact situ- 
ations around problems which are real 
and specific, but which are yet suf- 
ficiently novel to avoid the possibility 
of having associated with them a large 
body of previously formed negative 
reactions. 

There is evidence to support the ap- 
proach of the teacher or administrator 
who acts on the assumption that mem- 
bers of various racial, religious and 
ethnic groups can and will work to- 
gether harmoniously. It has been found 
that those who take the American Creed 
literally and assume that others will 
abide by it, encounter much less oppo- 
sition than if they approach the situ- 
ation more cautiously and obliquely by 
asking for reactions to such contacts. 
Doubt apparently breeds doubt in such 
matters. The fait accompli here, as in 
matters of politics, has demonstrated its 
effectiveness, It is important to recog- 
nize that this approach to intercultural 
attitude change should be accompanied 
by other approaches, so that the preju- 
diced child will not come to regard such 
contacts merely as unique exceptions 
to his previously formulated general- 
izations. 
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Provide Emotional Sensitization 


A third approach involves the pro- 
vision of opportunities for enhanced 
emotional sensitization to other cul- 
tural groups. Research has pointed to 
the importance of the emotional as 
well as the cognitive and action phases 
of intergroup attitudes, and yet most of 
our attempts at attitude change have 
been couched largely in terms of pro- 
viding facts. While the necessity for 
providing valid data is indisputable, 
many children lack the experience from 
which they can interpret such data. 
Consequently they respond, if at all, 
only in the grossest and least sensitive 
manner. 

The capacity for empathy or the abil- 
ity to place oneself in the role of others 
needs much development in many chil- 
dren. One important way in which the 
classroom teacher can broaden the base 
from which his pupils view and react 
to other group members is through use 
of literature which emphasizes human 
relations themes.’ Similarly movies, 
radio scripts and recordings which por- 
tray the contributions and problems of 
various cultural groups in an honest and 
sympathetic way may have an initial im- 
pact upon children who have hereto- 
fore had no awareness of any problems 
in this area. 

As one of the reports from the Phila- 
delphia Early Childhood Project 
pointed out, the principal value of liter- 
ature lies in the extent to which it can 
re-enforce, interpret and extend the ex- 


5 See publications of the Staff of Intergroup 
in Cooperating Schools, Reading 
Ladders for Human Relations and Literature 
for Human Understanding (Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education). 
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perience of children. We should be 
aware that approaches which emphasize 
feeling must be accompanied by some 
rational translation of the emotional 
reactions generated into a set of values, 
if the changes effected are to be of more 
than temporary duration. Move stu- 
dents emotionally, yes, but accompany 
this by the clarification of the scientific 
base upon which such healthy attitudes 
rest, 


Expose Inconsistency of Attitudes 

This suggests a fourth approach to 
attitude change in the schools; namely, 
the promotion of situations in which 
individuals may be exposed to the in- 
consistency or invalidity of some of their 
existing attitudes. Increasing recogni- 
tion has been accorded the technique of 
action research in providing data which 
will substantiate or modify student at- 
titudes toward other persons and 
groups. 

Evidence which a pupil has gathered 
on his own in conjunction with a school 
group investigating community condi- 
tions has on many occasions been found 
to be more likely to involve attitude 
changes in the student than has the 
“ready made” data, no matter how com- 
plete, which the teacher may be able to 
provide. 

The teacher who plans for and en- 
courages class projects which involve 
analyses of community conditions and 
discussions of the implications of these 
conditions for all members of the com- 
munity can do much to build better in- 
tergroup attitudes. Similarly, the ad- 


6 Helen G. Trager and Roberta M. Everitt, 
“Tools for Human Relations Education,” Ed- 
ucational Leadership 7:530-539 (May 1950). 
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ministrator who encourages his staff to 
embark upon such projects and consci- 
ously promotes closer relationships be- 
tween school and community can help 
to make possible learning situations in 
which children may become deeply in- 
volved because of their active participa- 
tion in all stages of the problem. 


Strengthen Support of Democratic 
Behavior 

A fifth approach which research has 
indicated as important, is that of 
strengthening the social supports of 
democratic behavior. There is little 
likelihood that modifications of atti- 
tudes effected in the classroom will be 
permanent if the institutional structure 
and group pressures in the school and 
larger community are all unfavorable 
to the desired attitudes, and all remain 
unchanged. Class activities need to be 


accompanied by vigorous and courage- 


ous interpretation of democracy as ap- 
plied to intergroup relations. 

Policies of the school with respect to 
equality of opportunity for student of- 
fice-holding and honors attainment, to 
equal access to all of the facilities of the 
school, and to the non-discriminatory 
character of clubs and athletic teams, as 
well as the impartiality of teachers to 
students of all cultural groups in mat- 
ters of personal attention, grades and 
so on, need to be exemplary. Uncom- 
promising policies on such matters are 
important because of the clarification 
and support they lend to democratic 
behavior. Healthy intergroup attitudes 
have a much better opportunity of be- 
ing expressed if the group environment 
guarantees them backing. 

Nor can the role of the teacher in 
community affairs be overlooked. Ac- 
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tive support of fair employment and 
education practices legislation and vig- 
orous enforcement of these, support of 
policies of non-discrimination in hous- 
ing, eating places and recreational facil- 
ities, and similar activities having for 
their purpose the democratization of 
the community, all serve to establish 
a social environment for children which 
encourages healthy intergroup atti- 
tudes. 

Employment of posters and literature 
seeking to promote better human rela- 
tions on a mass basis appears to be rela- 
tively ineffective in itself. This is the 
case because of the ease with which 
those to whom it is most applicable 
may ignore or distort its meaning. How- 
ever, such techniques are valuable in 


that they encourage the overt expres- 
sion of democratic attitudes in a com- 
munity or school environment where 
the dominant attitude differs. 

The activities suggested in the preced- 
ing paragraphs are by no means new 
to forward-looking teachers and admin- 
istrators. Many of these activities have 
long been part of the programs of our 
better elementary and_— secondary 
schools. However, until recently many 
such practices were not seen in their re- 
lationship to attitude changes in chil- 
dren. It is indeed gratifying to find that 
the indications from contemporary re- 
search concerned with intercultural at- 
titude change lend further support to 
the case for democratic experimental 
education in our American schools. 





Social Education: A Dual Job 


JAMES L. HYMES, JR. 


Educators must again see their task as twofold, involving both person 


and content. James L. Hymes, Jr., is Professor of Education at George 


Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


HOW ARE YOU going to educate chil- 
dren for kindliness? For decency, for 
generosity, for thoughtfulness? How do 
you build a sympathy that cares about 
the other fellow? A reasonableness that 
is willing to talk things over rather than 
attack first and hit? A peacefulness that 
is strong and sturdy and confident? 
How do you develop people who aren’t 
out to get the other fellow but who are 
capable of anger, when that is right, 
capable of determination, capable of 
courage? People who want to live and 
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who want others to live, to live well 
and fully; people who want a good life 
for themselves and a good life for 
others? 

Instruction must be a part of the 
answer. Youngsters growing up need to 
come to know what the score is. They 
need chances to spot the pressure points 
of decency, chances to work for what 
they want and to work against what 
they don’t want. They need facts to go 
on, skills they can use with their facts, 
values that will give these a direction. 
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And all of these—facts, skills, values 
—must begin to be a part of youngsters 
from the very early school days on. So- 
cial education is not an advanced sub- 
ject. It is a developing, expanding proc- 
ess that has its roots way down. Advanc- 
ing years mean enlargement, not be- 
ginning anew. 


EDUCATION: PERSON AND CONTENT 


Instruction—facts growing out of ex- 
perience, skills growing out of use, 
values developing out of life—from the 
nursery school into the kindergarten 
into the primary grades into the ele- 
mentary school and high school and col- 
lege. An expanding content, reaching 
out from its beginnings with the very 
here-and-now increasingly to include 
the further-away in time and space; de- 
veloping from its beginnings with the 
first-person-singular increasingly to in- 
clude the other fellow; moving beyond 
its initial emphasis on the thoughtful 
handling of each-specific-situation-as-it- 
occurs into generalizing and foreseeing. 

Yet instruction can be only a part of 
the answer. There has to be a pre-dis- 
position, a leaning, a feeling-for, an in- 
clination. This is not a matter of what 
you have studied, or what you have read 
or seen or heard. This is the You—the 
kind of person you are, what you your- 
self are like. 

Call it a frame of reference. The 
facts, the skills, the values will fit in 
and relate to each other depending on 
it. 

Call it a screen. What you really 
learn, how much of it you remember, 
what part of it you ever use depends on 
it. 

Call it a censor. For this is what de- 
cides: I will hear this, I will see this, I 
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will act here and not there, I will be 
guided by this, I will respond here and 
not there. 

Call it The Person, for that is what 
it is. Social education is in part instruc- 
tion and certainly too it is in large part 
personality development. Social educa- 
tion is the education of liberally in- 
formed and democratically skilled peo- 
ple, but certainly too it is the develop- 
ment of secure and confident and per- 
sonally content humans. Moreover, so- 
cial education is instruction plus treat- 
ing youngsters as they grow so they will 
be free to use what their curriculum has 
taught them. 


Instruction Plus Humanity 


The two must go together. Without 
instruction the human—let us say well- 
balanced, his own feelings in hand—re- 
mains a potential, not alerted to where 
his basic good will and friendly, trusting 
attitude can do some good and is 
needed. But without suffusion of the 
feelings that come from a healthy per- 
sonality development, the human re- 
mains tied to specifics. “I have learned 
not to hit over here so I won’t, but I 
have to hit and there is this possibility. 
... I have learned not to hate here so I 
won't, but there is anger inside of me 
and no one has said anything about 
this group....I have learned that I 
am supposed to care about this segment 
of life, but I have never had enough for 
myself and so the devil with those over 
there.” 

Basically it is the development of the 
person that holds promise of continuity 
of action and hope of extension to new 
situations. Seen in this light social edu- 
cation becomes a broader job still. In- 
struction must begin as early as possible 
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It is home room 


—even in the nursery and kindergarten 
as life in those years provides situations. 
But the way of treating the person 
starts even long years before. In terms of 
feelings the nursery years are almost 
graduate education. Much has already 
happened, much already been 
learned. The child is old, not young. 


has 


CONFIDENCE Is BuILT EARLY 


Schools and teachers seldom act as if 
we care but everyday events—prosaic, 
routine—are basically contributing to: 
How do I feel about myself? How do I 
feel about others? How do I feel about 
this world? And this becomes the initial 
framework, the first screen, the primary 
censor, he Person, which is our con- 
cern, 

Way down in the first years of life, 
the beginnings of strong confidence can 
be built: I’m fed often enough, I’m 
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and art and arithmetic and science. 


Courtesy, Univ. of Florida 


But 
it is social education too for the person is finding himself. 


held often enough, I’m played with and 
talked with often enough, I’m admired 
and enjoyed often enough. .. . I’m good 
and I'll get by. There is a place for me. 
I don’t have to fight-fight-fight to make 
myself real. 

The beginnings of decent trust can be 
built: ‘They will come when I want 
them, they will give me what I need, 
they won’t leave me too long alone, 
they won’t expect more of me than I 
can give. ... They’re good and I can get 
along with them. This is a friendly 
enough world. I don’t have to ever- 
lastingly look out and be on guard to 
make it safe. 

The beginnings of reasonableness can 
be built: The world hasn’t landed on 
me. I don’t feel I have to attack to make 
things even. 

Everyday events: feeding and wean- 
ing, toileting, sleep time . . . the simple 
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business of bathing and playtime .. . 
people to look at and laugh with... 
the language tone you hear, the facial 
set you see, the muscle tone and emo- 
tional wave that gets over to you... 
the words that tell you what you can 
touch and where you can go and what 
you can do...a new baby born...a 
glass of milk spilled ...a toy broken... 
a skinned knee. This is the beginning. 
This is where a person first finds him- 
self. 

For the present: I feel happy and I 
feel good. For the future: I’m all right. 
Jones probably is too. 

For the present: I feel uncomfortable, 
empty, a little angry inside. For the fu- 
ture: Jones? Who is Jones? I’m not sure 
he likes me. I’m not sure I like him. 

For the present: I feel safe, sure, 
wanted, enjoyed. For the future: I can 
work with Jones and we'll get along. 

For the present: I feel put upon, 
pressed, upset inside. For the future: 
Jones? Who is Jones? What does he 
want from me? I must keep my eye on 
him. 


PARENTS, Too, NEED HELP 


These are the really early beginnings 
of a pre-disposition. Schools could do 
more than we now do to make these 
good. This is the part of social educa- 
tion that is solely in the hands of par- 
ents. But parents alone often feel buf- 
feted, isolated, confused. Many would 
welcome the help caring schools could 
give. Group meetings and study classes 
for “‘pre-school parents”; a single staff 
member concerned with these early 
years and available for help; at least a 
bibliography of free and inexpensive 
materials so that parents could know 
what is at hand for them .. . there are 
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all degrees of concern that can be ex- 
pressed. And as we see social education 
as beginning at birth, not incidentally 
but in an important way, we will be 
able to think of still more. 

Development of decent-sized, ade- 
quately equipped and _ professionally 
staffed public-school nursery schools and 
kindergartens is certainly a step. Not 
alone for the instruction these make 
possible, but because they can offer chil- 
dren a good life, because they are con- 
fidence-building when youngsters are 
Three and Four and Five. 


THE PERSON FINDS HIMSELF 


Yet this extension of educational con- 
cern downward to the years where per- 
sonality first forms is only a part of what 
is needed. This would be getting down 
to a good start, but a start is a start. De- 
velopment of the person begins in very 
early childhood but it does not end 
there. Dealings with people—their 
sternness or support, their approval or 
their pressure—begin with the first days 
of life but they do not end there. Exten- 
sion downward must be coupled with 
extension outward. 

It is a good omen for the potential 
of a decent social point of view if a 
child can come through his early bowel 
training feeling: I can do it, they like 
me, I am up to the rules of the game. 
But then this must be built upon: I can 
take this starting-to-school in my stride, 
I can do this reading they are asking of 
me, this teacher smiles and is friendly, I 
am able enough in this game-stuff we 
do out of doors. Here too—the whole 
gamut of life in every classroom—is 
social education. For here too is the 
person finding himself. 

It is a good omen for the potential of 
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a decent social point of view if a child 
can come through his infancy feeling: 
They like me, they laugh with me, they 
play with me, they are glad I am here. 
But then this must be built upon: I sit 
with my friends in fourth grade, I am 
the one the teacher counts on in this 
committee work, they chose me for the 
part in the play. It is home room and 
art and arithmetic and science, But it is 
social education too for the person is 
finding himself. 

It is a good omen for the potential 
of a decent social point of view if a 
child can come through his early feed- 
ing feeling: They took their time, they 
wanted me to be happy, they are good 
and I like them. But then this must be 
built upon: My teacher smiles, it is just 
the second day and he knows my name, 
the principal is a good guy, we have 
fun in our classroom and the teacher 
is a brick. 


First Learnings Count 


A bad beginning makes it hard. That 
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is one reason why these very first learn- 
ings count. But even a bad beginning 
can be overcome if teachers are patient 
and knowing and pile on what The 
Person is looking for. 

Facts alone will never do it. Reading 
alone never will. News analysis, work- 
ing with others whose skin is different, 
sensitizing novels and movies, commit- 
tees and shared jobs, real responsibili- 
ties and field trips . . . the good instruc- 
tion never can go beyond the pre-dis- 
position. There has to be a freedom to 
use what you learn, a framework that 
puts you as a secure person in a world 
that is not too attacking. 

Social education has this dual job to 
do: to build the person, through all the 
experiences he has, so that he sees him- 
self as able and sure, sees other people 
as friendly, sees the world as manage- 
able. And_ then the back- 
ground, through all the experiences a 
child has, so that he uses this freedom 
that him to think about 
others, to feel for them, to care, to do. 


to build 


is within 


Approaches to Appraisal of 
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Ends and Means in 


Social Studies Instruction 


LAWRENCE E. METCALF 


Evaluation’s two purposes are discussed by Professor Lawrence E. Met- 


calf, College of Education, University of Illinois. 


EVALUATION IN SOCIAL 
STUDIES, as in any other school sub- 
ject, may have at least two aspects. One 
has to do with whether purposes are be- 
ing achieved, while the other seeks to 
determine whether some purposes are 
better than others. The major issue in 
evaluation today is the extent to which 
we can evaluate scientifically.1 

Few would deny that we can deter- 
mine somewhat scientifically the extent 
to which ends are in process of achieve- 
ment. A considerable number of teach- 
ers, however, doubt that ends can be 
grounded in their choice. It is believed 
that science is limited to testing propo- 
sitions of fact and that the value prob- 
lem involved in the choice of ends 
forces us to fall back upon intuition, 
reason or speculation. For supporting 
evidence these teachers may point to 
the physical sciences and the absence of 
teleology in those disciplines. 


CHANGING HUMAN RELATIONS 


The nature of this issue becomes 
clearer as we look at one of the hypoth- 
eses tested by social studies teachers 
when they work upon the problem of 
changing human relations. I refer to 


1For an interesting discussion of this prob- 
lem, see “A Theory of Valuation” by John 
Dewey, Vol. II, No. 4, The International En- 
cyclopedia for Unified Science. Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1939, 67 p. 
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the frustration-aggression hypothesis as 
it has been elaborated by John Dollard. 
Briefly stated, this hypothesis is that 
frustration is always followed by aggres- 
sion and that behind all aggression lies 
some kind of frustration. Frustration is 
defined as a state of tension which ac- 
companies the thwarting of needs, and 
aggression is defined as any injury done 
to an organism or organism surrogate, 

Louis Raths and his co-workers have 
revised this hypothesis by saying that 
frustration may be followed by one or 
more of four possible consequences. 
These are: aggression, withdrawal, sub- 
missiveness, and psychosomatic disturb- 
ances.? The original Dollard hypothesis 
still holds if one interprets withdrawal, 
submissiveness and psychosomatic ill- 
nesses as forms of aggression directed 
toward the self. This interpretation 
places the gastric ulcer, shyness, suicide, 
loneliness and wife-beating within one 
category. 


Two Questions Involved 


As we look at this hypothesis we see 
two questions involved. Is aggression, 
broadly interpreted, reduced as teachers 
recognize and begin to meet such basic 
emotional needs as_ belongingness, 
achievement, love and sharing? Is it de- 


2 See “Application to Education of the Needs 
Theory,” by Louis Raths, which is available 
from him at Box 26, Bronxville, N. Y. 
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sirable that we seek to reduce the fre- 
quency and acuteness of such behaviors 
as have been defined as aggressive? The 
first question is concerned with progress 
or lack of progress toward achievement 
of purposes, and most of us would agree 
that the answer can best be ascertained 
through a scientific approach, It is over 
the method of answering the second 
question that an issue is likely to arise. 

Yet the answer to the second question 
is ascertained in much the same way 
as that to the first question if we start 
from the assumption that ends are not 
intrinsic, or, put another way, that any 
end is part of a means-ends continuum. 
Robert S. Fleming,? for example, put 
to a test the frustration-aggression hy- 
pothesis when he found that psychoso- 
matic illnesses among elementary 
school children became less acute and 
less frequent when teachers and parents 
were made sensitive to thwarted needs 
and took steps to meet those needs. In 
other words, he gave the hypothesis the 
test of predicted and verifiable con- 
sequences. 

Fleming would not have tested the 
hypothesis had he not valued the re- 
duction of that aggression which takes 
the form of psychosomatic illness. Was 
this valuing scientific? Again this valu- 
ing rested upon the test of predicted 
and verifiable consequences. Fleming 
could, and did, ground the proposition 
that children who become freer from 
psychosomatic disturbances attend 
school more regularly, participate in 
more school activities, gain in social ac- 
ceptance, and make better use of learn- 
ing opportunities. His valuing rested 





3See his dissertation written at New York 
Univ. in 1949, available from the U. S. Office 
of Education. 
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upon propositions of belief—as did his 
evaluation of achievement—and it is 
agreed by almost all professional eval- 
uators that such propositions are best 
grounded through the methods of the 
scientist. 


Conflicting Consequences 


Most teachers would not agree with 
Samuel Johnson’s crusty doctor who 
said to the patient who wanted to live, 
“Sir, I do not see the necessity.” All of 
us probably believe that the less ag- 
gression in the world today the better. 
At least we believe in less aggression as 
a consequence until its achievement 
conflicts with the achievement of 
equally valuable consequences. The 
problem of evaluating ends becomes 
more complicated when a given means 
leads to achievement of mixed and per- 
haps conflicting consequences. 

Clearly, we can evaluate scientifically 
when we are trying to find out whether 
valued consequences are coming into 
being. Equally clearly, we can defend 
achievement of certain consequences by 
determining what further consequences 
are implied. But there is some basis for 
saying there is no value problem until 
one is faced with the task of choosing 
among conflicting consequences. 

In Fleming’s study, for example, 
there is implied but never stated evi- 
dence that some of the teachers may 
have been doing too much for some of 
the children. Much of the emphasis 
upon meeting needs may cut off rather 
than promote learning of a certain 
kind. If insufficient attention is given 
to clarification and reconstruction of 
needs, children may find that the opera- 
tions of the teacher reduce the “prob- 
lematicness” of the environment. 
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The child who lacks a feeling of be- 
longing has the problem of making 
friends. ‘The over-protective and over- 
solicitous teacher may deny to such a 
child an opportunity to learn processes 
and concepts of problem-solving. Yet 
the teacher who entirely ignores emo- 
tional needs may find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to teach children simple 
motor responses—let alone complicated 
processes of problem-solving. 


Clarification Needed 


Until terms are re-defined in 
light of a developing and well-devel- 
oped theory of education, one finds 
some concepts conflict between John 
Dollard’s Frustration-Aggression and 
John Dewey’s How We Think. Dollard 
says frustration occurs when a goal re- 
sponse is interrupted. In contrast, 
Dewey says the thwarting of goal re- 
sponses creates in children an oppor- 
tunity to think reflectively. We cannot 
possibly treat reflective thought as a 
form of aggression without revising con- 
siderably our negative valuing of all 


the 


aggression. 

Most teachers would say that they 
want their students to think reflectively 
but that they prefer students who do 
not punch one another in the nose at 
the drop of a hat. Evidently there is a 
difference between aggression as Dol- 
lard defines it and rection as Dewey 
defines it. If the meeting of emotional 
needs reduces both aggression and re- 
flective thought then we have a value 
problem which arises from creation of 
mixed and conflicting consequences. 


Tests of Concepts in Social Studies 


Some of the studies suggest that the 
learning of motor responses is improved 
as teachers begin to meet emotional 
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needs. There are no comparable studies 
which throw light on what happens to 
the learning of concepts when the needs 
therapy is applied. This deficiency in 
research exists largely because our 
achievement tests in the social studies 
and other school subjects emphasize 
mastery of verbal skills rather than 
meanings and understandings. The so- 
called tests of concepts in the social 
studies, for example, are little more 
than tests of vocabulary. The student 
who has learned to say that “a bicam- 
eral legislature consists of two houses” 
may or may not possess a concept of 


bicameralism. To him bicameralism 
may mean some kind of duplex dwell- 
ing. 


Evidence is rather conclusive that the 
learning of verbal skills is closely asso- 
ciated with: (a) the social class back- 
ground of the student, and (b) his feel- 
ings of emotional security. These factors 
seem to be more important than any 
particular technique of teaching. Chil- 
dren of middle-class background ac- 
quire these verbal skills more readily 
than those of lower-class background. 
Children who feel that they are loved 
and wanted learn these skills more 
readily than those children whose basic 
needs are thwarted. We have, on the 
other hand, little conclusive evidence 
which will serve to indicate the rela- 
tionship that exists between needs and 
conceptual learning. 


Tests of Conceptual Learning 


The theory of education elaborated 
by Dewey in How We Think is nothing 
less than a theory of conceptual learn- 
ing. He is saying that we learn concepts, 
or meanings, as beliefs are re-examined 
within a problematic environment. Ac- 
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cording to this theory, any approach to 
needs which reduces the freedom to 
think would limit the learning of con- 
cepts. We need to test more rigorously 
the conceptual learning of students as 
the needs theory is acted upon by teach- 
ers. It is possible that the deeply frus- 
trated personality cannot think reflec- 
tively. It is possible also that some frus- 
tration is essential to the learning of 
concepts. It has been assumed by many 
teachers that a problem-centered cur- 
riculum would meet the needs of every- 
one and this, too, is an idea which has 
not received sufficient and searching 
examination. 

When needs are expressed by chil- 
dren, the teacher may react in any of 
several ways. He may ignore, thwart, 
meet, re-construct, or clarify the par- 
ticular need which is expressed. Advo- 
cates of the needs therapy have tended 
to emphasize meeting rather than 
thwarting or ignoring. If research in 
the area of conceptual learning suggests 
that the direct meeting of needs reduces 
both aggression and the learning of 
concepts, then teachers will be faced 
with a value conflict which may force 
them to re-examine the whole needs 
concept. 

This re-examination of purposes can 
be as scientific as was Fleming’s testing 
of the frustration-aggression hypothesis. 
Such re-examination would probably 
include the testing of ideas having to 
do with relationships between means 
and ends. What are the further conse- 
quences of reducing aggression and 
how do these compare with the further 
consequences of limiting the learning 
of concepts? What approach to emo- 
tional needs, if any, may reduce aggres- 
sion and also promote learning of both 
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concepts and verbal skills? Questions 
such as these can be answered scientifi- 
cally even though they involve the prob- 
lem of what ends to pursue. 


Possible Limitations of Science 


Some limitation upon the role of 
science in the social studies and in the 
whole area of evaluation may always 
exist because of the many variables in- 
volved, and because of the difficulty of 
tracing through the means-ends rela- 
tionship. But we add unnecessarily to 
our difficulties when we make false 
assumptions. 

It is false to assume that means are 
sharply different from ends except for 
purposes of analytical reasoning. It is 
more reasonable and true to assume 
that every means is an end, and that 
every end is a means to a further end. It 
is reasonable also to assume, and even 
to believe, that value choices are re- 
lated to the testing of propositions of 
belief even though facts alone may fail 
to resolve a particular value conflict 
Thus far, we have not identified in 
operational terms any method of re- 
solving value conflicts which works any 
better than the reflective, or scientific, 
testing of means-ends relationships. 


How Evaluate Purposes? 


Much of the conflict between facts 
and values is more apparent than real. 
We do not expect the civil engineer to 
build bridges. Rather we expect him to 
build good bridges. A bridge is always 
good for something and never good for 
nothing. Likewise, it is not too much to 
expect the social studies to do a good 
job of pursuing good purposes. 

If we cannot determine intelligently 
the relative goodness of alternative pur- 
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poses, then, there is little in evaluation 
that warrants the use of a word which 
means, if anything, the appraising of 
ends rather than the mere determina- 
tion of the direction in which we are 
moving. What good does it do us to 


know where we are going without 
knowing whether we want to go there? 
And is it possible for us to conceive of 
any approach to knowing which is al- 
ternative to the approach of scientific 


method? 





Toward the Open Mind 


ELEANOR W. THOMPSON 


A systematic approach to the creation of open-mindedness is described 
by Eleanor W. Thompson, Curriculum Assistant in the Open-minded- 


ness Study, School District of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


IN Toward the Open Mind‘ a group of 
participants in the Open-mindedness 
Study of the Philadelphia Public 
Schools have endeavored to recount 
and analyze experiences of the entire 
group in helping pupils become more 
open-minded. It has been written by 
school people for school people, in the 
hope that others will join what the 
writers have come to regard as ‘“‘an ad- 
venture in education.” 

A distinguished citizen of Philadel- 
phia, the late Samuel S. Fels, provided 
inspiration and financial assistance for 
this adventure in education. Mr. Fels 
was convinced that “people everywhere 
are indoctrinated with a lasting bias in 
various directions . . . leading to stag- 
nation.” He believed that “this condi- 


1 Toward the Open Mind (125 p.) is a publi- 
cation of the Curriculum Office of the Phila- 
delphia Public Schools, 2ist Street and the 
Parkway, Philadelphia 3. A discussion of the 
methods of teaching critical thinking by 
Joseph J. Goldstein, Constance Masi, Warren 
Vann and Sadie Zion, participants in the Study, 
appeared in Educational Leadership, Vol. VI, 
No. 4, January 1949, Pp. 235-241, under the 
title, “Thinking Can Be Learned.” 
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tion was the fault of man _ himself,’’? 
and that it had never been directly at- 
tacked. “If people learn to be closed- 
minded,” he asked, ‘‘why can’t they be 
taught to be open-minded?” 

To try to answer this question, 
groups of Philadelphia teachers and 
principals—in all more than two hun- 
dred—analyzed their own_ teaching 
techniques, consulted experts, read ex- 
tensively and discussed procedures by 
which they could help pupils become 
more open-minded. The focus through- 
out the study has been on the pupils. 


HALLMARKS OF OPEN-MINDEDNESS 

-articipants in the study realized 
that first they must know what kind of 
person they were seeking to develop. 
After examining hundreds of cases of 
closed-mindedness and of open-minded- 
ness, they decided that an open-minded 
person tends: to be alert, curious, in- 
terested and even a little excited about 





2Samuel S. Fels, An Adventure in Education, 
p- 2 (mimeographed by Samuel S. Fels Fund, 
1315 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Penn- 
sylvania). 
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the world in which he lives; to be in- 
terested in the ways in which people 
make up their minds; to be willing to 
look at the other side; to be willing to 
examine his own interests, prejudices 
and allegiances; to be skilled in the 
process of critical thinking; to seek that 
which is just, that which is true, that 
which is beautiful. These qualities they 
called The Hallmarks of Open-minded- 
ness. 

They decided that the most impor- 
tant way to promote open-mindedness 
is to place increased responsibility on 
pupils for thinking through the prob- 
lems they face. Consequently the par- 
ticipants sought to provide opportuni- 
ties for pupils to find and to use good 
ways of dealing with problems. As a re- 
sult they learned that pupils have far 
greater capacity for critical thinking 
than they had first believed. 

They found that emotional blocks 
often keep pupils from thinking effec- 
tively. ‘They sought, therefore, to re- 
move such barriers by making direct 
emotional appeals that would help 
their pupils to substitute desirable emo- 
tions for less desirable ones. They 
found that songs, transcriptions, formal 
and informal dramas, and motion pic- 
tures often accomplished this purpose. 


Beliefs Supported by Attitudes 


Participants in the study discovered 
that when pupils accepted beliefs, they 
already had attitudes that supported 
these beliefs. These teachers saw that it 
was important for them to know how 
attitudes are acquired. They found that 
almost all attitudes develop gradually, 
sometimes unknowingly, out of the 
home, school and community environ- 
ments; that some attitudes develop as 
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one thinks; and that other attitudes 
come quickly through sharp emotional 
experiences that shock the individual 
into acceptance of certain beliefs. 


Avenues Toward Progress 


Gradually the teachers came to see 
that once they had detected closed 
minds in their pupils, there were four 
avenues they could use in leading 
pupils toward open minds. 

They could create a good climate in 
which pupils are free to think and to 
act. They could help pupils examine 
and evaluate ways in which they make 
up their minds. They could teach 
pupils the process of critical thinking 
and help them to use it in trying to 
solve problems of everyday living as 
well as those dealing with academic ma- 
terial. ‘They realized, however, that un- 
less pupils make decisions, whether 
through critical thinking, tradition, in- 
tuition, or any other ways of making a 
decision, in accordance with desirable 
democratic values, their open-minded- 
ness might conceivably lead to harmful 
results. Consequently, they saw a fourth 
approach to open-mindedness—through 
the building of desirable democratic 
values. 

In Toward the Open Mind these 
four approaches are analyzed and illus- 
trated. Anecdotes are given of experi- 
ences with pupils of every grade from 
kindergarten to the twelfth. These an- 
ecdotes are pointed up to show how 
these procedures are used. Space per- 
mits only two illustrations to show 
how the material is handled. 


Goop CLASSROOM CLIMATE 


Good climate is accident. In 


school and classroom, an atmosphere of 


no 
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School Dist. of Philadelphia 


Yo be open-minded is to be alert, curious, in- 
terested and even a little excited about the 
world in which he lives. 


fair play and mutual respect can be 
that will encourage open- 


mindedness. 


created 


First Graders Learn About Climate 

Miss Black had to go to a meeting. 
While she was away, her first graders 
had been invited to join the parallel 
class. This was a new experience for 
them. When Miss Black returned, she 
was anxious to know how they got 
along. She discussed the visit with them. 

“We had fun,” said Jackie. 

“We did numbers,” said Janet. 

“That’s good,” said Miss _ Black. 
“Were they the numbers we knew?” 

Alert little Janet reported for the 
group. “We did number stories on the 
board,” she “Everybody took 
turns, and everybody knew 
Michael knew his real good. Didn’t 
he?” She turned to the children. 

They agreed. Michael beamed and 
nodded his head emphatically. 

“That’s wonderful!” said Miss Black. 


said. 
them. 
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“Did you do anything else?” 

“We had reading out of new books,” 
Don volunteered. 

“And we knew all the words! Miss 
Stowe was so su’prised. And we told 
Miss Stowe we were proud of Freddie, 
‘cause he only asked Charley for one 
word,” said John. 

“You still don’t know ‘talk,’ ”’ scolded 
Charley, “and I told you and told you. 
You ought to know it by this time. You 
got all the other words fast as I showed 
you.” 

Freddie hung his head for a minute. 
Then he looked at Charley trium- 
phantly. “But I know it now, Charley!” 
he crowed. “It’s there on the board.” 

Everybody looked. He was right. 

“And we thanked Miss Stowe for in- 
viting us, the way we planned,” chimed 
in Gilda. ‘Her children said they liked 
us. Can we ask them to visit us?” 

There was a chorus of “Yes!” and 
“Can we?” 

Plans were launched then and there 
for a visit to this class by Miss Stowe’s 


group. 


What Was Accomplished? 


The teacher’s part is evident. She 
made plans beforehand so that the 
work her pupils would do could be 
done with ease and comfort in the new 
situation. 

In this experience, Miss Black pro- 
vided opportunities for the children to 
share in planning their visit. They also 
had a realistic opportunity for practic- 
ing good manners. 

There was warmth and friendliness 
in talking over the experience with the 
children after it was over. 

Miss Black had helped her children 
to develop a feeling of group oneness, 
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and of pride in the achievement of the 
group and of individuals in the group. 
It was no accident that they were in- 
terested in Freddie and helped him. 
That was the way they were used to 
working. Freddie took Charley’s criti- 
cism in good faith, and was pleased to 
be able to show what he had learned. 

Miss Black’s reading and numbers 
were serving a purpose beyond them- 
selves. As she taught them, she was 
helping her children learn to live well 
together. 


‘CRITICAL THINKING BUILDS VALUES’ 


Each day decisions must be made in 


classrooms and schools, and out of 
schools, too. Some decisions must be 
made quickly; others require time and 
thought. Sometimes through the proc- 
ess of critical thinking pupils are 
helped to make decisions in accordance 


with higher values. 


Pupils Study Fact and Opinion 

Elsie’s remark rang the bell that 
started the bout. “All politicians are 
crooked and somebody ought to clean 
out the drones in City Hall!” Then the 
eighth period social studies class swung 
into action. 

Ed stormed, ‘My dad’s in City Hall, 
and anybody that says he’s crooked 
doesn’t know what he’s talking about!” 

“Well, he’s one in a_ million,” 
snapped Ralph. “What about all those 
fellows that are under investigation 
right now?” 

Sue’s sarcasm had a sting to it. “Oh, 
they’re innocent as lambs. It’s just a 
political maneuver.” 

“Oh, let’s forget it,” said Carl. “We 
can’t do a thing about it anyhow.” 

“Well,” said Miss James, “Let’s call 
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that Round One. Suppose you rest in 
your corners for a while. You’ve made 
some broad statements. I’ve heard some 
of them before, and I’ve often won- 
dered how much is fact and how much 
is opinion.” 


More Information Needed 


As the discussion became calmer, 
Miss James helped the class to see that 
their statements leaned very heavily on 
opinion, and that much more informa- 
tion than they now had was needed 
even to begin to get at the truth of this 
complex matter. ‘Two questions were 
formulated: “In what ways is our city 
government good, and in what ways is 
it weak?” and “Who are the people 
responsible for the kind of government 
we have?” 

It soon became apparent that the 
task of studying the entire city govern- 
ment would be tremendous. The pupils 
agreed, therefore, to study the Depart- 
ment of Health and the Department of 
Public Safety as representative samples 
of the city government in action. 





School Dist. of Philadelphia 
To be open-minded is to be skilled in the 
process of critical thinking. 
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Visits to City Hall, observation of 
City Council in regular session, inter- 
views with departmental officials, com- 
parative studies of newspaper articles 
and editorials, and of replies from pa- 
rents, teachers and others to question- 
naires dealing with the placement of 
responsibility for good government, 
pointed the way to several major con- 
clusions: (1) many public officials are 
capable, responsible servants, regardless 
of whether they were elected or ap- 
pointed to their positions; (2) some 
public officials, elected or appointed, 
are incapable of doing their work well; 
(3) sometimes dishonest or incapable 
people are appointed or elected to posi- 
tions which involve administration of 
public funds; (4) it is the responsibility 
of all citizens to participate actively in 
securing sound, honest government; 
and (5) not enough citizens take such 
an active interest. 

A study of their own student govern- 
ment provided an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the students to apply much 
of what they had learned. In discussing 
the value of the experience, students 
indicated that they had gained better 
realization of the privileges which they 
are afforded by their government, and 
that they had developed a sense of their 
responsibility for good government. 
Analysis of the Experience 
What values were involved in this situ- 
ation? 

Students in this class held that it is 
important that city government, a 
group of which they were a part, be 
able to make orderly progress. 

They recognized that crooked poli- 
ticians are individuals who endanger 
the well-being of the group.. 
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Individual values growing out of 
allegiance to family were often found 
in opposition to group values expressed 
regarding city government. 

Pupils exhibited a lack of confidence 
in their ability to assume responsibility 
for helping the group make orderly 
progress by stating, “We can’t do any- 
thing about it.” 

The negative value, “We can’t do 
anything about it,” was in conflict with 
the teacher’s positive value that even 
getting the facts was a worth-while 


action. 


What factors did the teacher consider? 


The students were at an age when 
questioning authority is a normal part 
of their growth. 

The value these pupils placed upon 
sane, secure, progressive group-living 
was one which apparently needed to be 
strengthened. 

There was apparent need for devel- 
oping a stronger sense of individual 
and group responsibility for good gov- 
ernment. 

The students’ attitude that “all poli- 
ticians are crooked” had probably de- 
veloped unconsciously, largely because 
it had never before been given careful 
thought. 

This was a problem of major impor- 
tance. The pupils would need help in 
sifting facts from opinions while think- 
ing the problem through critically. 


What experiences were provided? 


Miss James planned three kinds of 
experiences with her students: 


e Those which would give opportuni- 
ties to think about the values in- 
volved in the problem. 
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e Those which would have emotional 
impact on the students. 

e Those which would provide oppor- 
tunities to try the values. 


Through use of the process of critical 
thinking the students found a way of 
becoming more competent in making 
decisions. They became aware of their 
responsibility for exercising care in 
reaching conclusions. 

Miss James saw her pupils’ need for 
firsthand experiences in getting the 
facts, and for having a more realistic 
basis for judging the relative merits of 
facts and opinions. The visits to City 
Council and the interviews with officials 
served this purpose. 


In order to determine whether the 
values they considered desirable were 
operating in their own school, the stu- 
dents were given an opportunity to ex- 
amine critically their own student gov- 
ernment. 


* * * 


In the mid-twentieth century, when 
our nation is one of the parts of 
the world that would free the minds 
of men, the development of open- 
mindedness must be viewed as a major 
objective of education. It requires the 
cooperative effort of all of us irrespec- 
tive of the grade or the subject we 
teach. Will you join us in leading 
pupils toward open-mindedness? 





‘Culture Units’ and Social Education 


WANDA ROBERTSON 


Penetrating analysis of effects of the “culture unit” approach to the social 


education of children is given by Professor Wanda Robertson, University 


of Utah, Salt Lake City. 


WHEN WE CONSIDER the shocking 
conditions which currently prevail in 
our highly interdependent and explo- 
sive world, it becomes clear that the 
most important task facing education 
today is that of building a world of 
people who can and want to live to- 
gether. Science and technology have 
now made possible a world of unimag- 
ined splendor. But at the same time 
they have created hazards in human liv- 
ing which now threaten to destroy our 
present great civilization. Radio, tele- 
vision, rocket planes, industrial proc- 
farming 
atomic energy—we have them all. But 


esses, improved methods, 
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how are we going to use them construc- 
tively to build a better world in which 
all people live together with 
mutual respect and concern for one an- 


can 
other’s welfare? 


Practices Need Examination 


Today it is abundantly clear that if 
education is to develop citizens who 
can cope with these vital problems its 
present practices must be reappraised 
and reoriented to the age in which we 
live. Such an appraisal means that each 
method of instruction, both old and 
new, must be scrutinized in the light of 
certain fundamental social goals, For 
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example, does the practice develop citi- 
zens with a working knowledge of the 
social, economic and political forces at 
work in our society, and does it con- 
tribute to a realistic understanding of 
the ways in which these forces harmon- 
ize or conflict in promoting the general 
human welfare? 

Does the practice develop men, 
women and children with strong moral 
convictions and courage to do some- 
thing about improving conditions of 
human living? Does it build in people 
an abiding faith in democratic princi- 
ples and practices as a way of life? Does 
it promote the kind of understanding 
and appreciation of people on which 
world cooperation and peace rest? Does 
it build citizens with the kind of scien- 
tific thinking which will enable them 
to meet unpredictable and unprece- 
dented problems with greater skill as 
they attempt to deal with a fast and 
ever-changing world? And finally, does 
it contribute to the development of 
value systems on which decisions based 
upon critical thinking and sound judg- 
ment can be made? 


‘CULTURE UNIT’ METHOD 

When methods of instruction are 
seen in the light of these goals, it be- 
comes doubtful whether there is a 
single method in the elementary school 
which requires a more careful re-evalu- 
ation than that commonly known as 
the “culture unit” method or the “de- 
velopmental study of cultures.” 

For many years an almost standard- 
ized body of units on foreign cultures 
has been accepted by a large number of 
schools throughout the country. As a 
result, units on Holland, China, Eski- 
mos, or life in the jungle, to mention 
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but a few, have comprised a major part 
of the elementary curriculum from the 
third through the sixth grades. Indeed, 
in some schools this program begins as 
early as the second grade. So stand- 
ardized have these teaching materials 
and procedures become that units pre- 
pared in California or Alabama have 
been taught in much the same way by 
teachers in Maine or New Mexico. 


Certain Variations Exist 

While certain variations exist in the 
culture unit method, the plan which is 
commonly followed is to begin in the 
early grades with study of simple cul- 
tures, such as that of the Eskimos or of 
the Indians and to proceed gradually 
to more complex cultures. After the 
selection has been made, various aspects 
of life within the culture are then stud- 
ied as comprehensively as possible in 
order to understand how these people 
meet their basic needs of living as com- 
pared with our own methods of meet- 
ing these needs. This is supposedly 
achieved by having children engage in 
a wide range of activities such as paint- 
ing, dancing, dramatic play or construc- 
tion work, and by correlating the vari- 
ous subject matter areas as closely as 
possible to the content of the culture 
being studied. By this method, spelling, 
reading and music, among other sub- 
jects, are centered on the life within 
the culture group. 

In order to high-light the differences 
which exist in other cultures as com- 
pared with our own, groups presenting 
the most vivid contrasts are usually 
selected for study. For many years this 
selection has been made, and continues 
to be made, chiefly on the culture’s ge- 
ographical location. This has resulted 
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in units and textbook material devoted 
to life in the hot dry lands, the cold 
lands, or the lowlands of the earth, A 
more recent tendency is .that toward 
selecting the culture for study in rela- 
tion to its tools and technics. 


Evaluation of Unit Method 


There is ample evidence that many 
children in the elementary schools have 
enjoyed themselves greatly in their 
study of foreign cultures. In some situ- 
ations they have participated more ac- 
tively in the planning of their pro- 
grams; in others, the opportunity to en- 
gage in numerous activities has been 
challenging and interesting. There is 
also ample evidence that many children 
have been bored by similar studies. 
However, the question with which we 
are concerned is whether children learn 
through this method the kind of social 
understanding and skills which will en- 
able them to come to actual grips with 
their own world, as proponents of this 
method claim. 

Relevant to this evaluation are three 
basic issues: (1) How do children de- 
velop their social understanding, which 
means doing as well as knowing, and 
what happens when they must learn 
about it through the study of remote 
and distant cultures? (2) Does the cul- 
ture unit method build, as its advocates 
claim, desirable kinds of understanding 
and appreciation of the peoples of the 
world? (3) Does learning proceed from 
the simple to the complex as_ this 
method assumes? 


APPROACHES TO SOCIAL LEARNINGS 


For many years a large number of ed- 
ucators have held to the belief that the 
child learned best about his world by 
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studying it from afar. Since he was con- 
sidered too immature to cope with 
problems about him, and too removed 
from society, they suggested that he 
should be protected from the harsher 
realities of life. After studying his world 
from a safe distance it was thought that 
he would emerge later as an adult citi- 
zen who could and would participate re- 
sponsibly in his social world. 

Contrary to this philosophy, modern 
research in the field of child growth and 
development shows the child not only 
to be an integral part of his world but 
an active participant in it on his own 
level of maturity. Observation of his ac- 
tivities in his home, school and com- 
munity shows further that he is daily 
coming in contact with situations which 
require planning, cooperation, assump- 
tion of responsibility, use of critical 
thinking and the ability to make moral 
judgments as he attempts to solve prob- 
lems which have real and important 
consequences for himself and others. 

Psychologists are in general agree- 
ment today that children are not born 
with preconceived ways of thinking and 
behaving toward others. Rather, they 
learn their ways of thinking, feeling 
and acting as they participate in con- 
crete situations where it is possible to 
practice these skills. In other words, 
children learn their social understand- 
ings and skills by doing. Social under- 
standing which means doing something 
constructive about problems as well as 
knowing. about them is rooted in ex- 
perience. 


Rich Firsthand Contacts Necessary 


When we focus our attention on the 
way children learn, it becomes evident 
that we do not give them meanings, 
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but rather we help them to construct 
their own meanings from the experi- 
ences we make possible for them. Words 
mean only what they stand for in ex- 
perience. Therefore, vicarious learnings 
must proceed on the basis of analogy. 
Since firsthand experience is basic to a 
more effective use of vicarious experi- 
ences it is obvious that the richer the 
firsthand contacts with people, processes 
and social institutions, the more bene- 
ficial will be the secondary sources of in- 
formation. 

Indeed, firsthand experience is com- 
monly regarded as the most efficient, if 
not the only safe base on which to 
build constructive social concepts and 
attitudes. While it is well recognized 
that firsthand experience cannot yield 
full value unless it is reinforced by vi- 
carious learnings, it is equally well 
established that it is only upon a broad 
background of rich and direct experi- 
ence that sound generalizations can be 
drawn with respect either to modern 
life or to primitive cultures, Unless first- 
hand experience has been adequate and 
satisfying there is great danger that mis- 
conceptions, unwarranted assumptions 
and wrong attitudes will develop. 

EFFECTS OF ‘CULTURE UNIT’ STupy 

What happens then when children 
must learn about modern life through 
the study of remote and distant cul- 
tures? One of the most important hap- 
penings is that the present is subordi- 
nated to a study of the past. For ex- 
ample, when children study about Nor- 
way, a considerable portion of their 
time is spent on the folklore of the 
Norsemen or the adventures of the Vik- 
ings. Relatively little attention is paid 
to life as it is actually lived today in 
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Oslo, Bergen, or in rural sections of 
Norway. Similarly, when children _be- 
gin their studies of their own commun- 
ities, they are hastened quickly to the 
Indians of long ago and spend prac- 
tically their entire time on the distant 
past in relation to these people. 

Another important result is that 
undue emphasis is placed upon make- 
believe and imaginative activities. 
Through dramatic play children relive 
the life of the Eskimo by dramatizing 
the seal hunt or by constructing a paper 
igloo. In some units on Holland and 
Latin America which were examined 
by the writer, the proposal was made 
that children do the dances of the milk 
bottles and the bananas. The unreality 
of such experiences not only divorces 
children from engaging in real prob- 
lems related to Eskimos, Holland, or 
Latin America, but fails to indicate 
vital connection with life in our own 
society. 

Closely akin to the imaginative na- 
ture of learning which ensues is the 
tendency to look at peoples of other 
cultures as queer, exotic, picturesque 
and unusual. When this happens a kind 
of stereotyping occurs which is ex- 
tremely detrimental to the development 
of scientific thinking which is needed 
for a realistic understanding of the 
peoples of the world. Too often the In- 
dian is pictured as a fast-riding horse- 
man, a scalping savage, and a tepee- 
dweller. Similarly, the Japanese _ is 
Shown only as an artistic woman in 
colorful kimono strolling beneath the 
cherry blossoms. 

That such unrealistic ways of think- 
ing are incompatible with the scientific 
approach needed so desperately today 
in the field of human relations can 
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readily be seen. Moreover, such prac- 
tices usually result not only in a super- 
ficial understanding of other people but 
they contribute to a corresponding prac- 
tice of constantly judging people of 
other cultures in the light of our own 
scientific and technological achieve- 
ments. “Do they measure up to our own 
high standards of living?” is one of the 
most common questions asked in edu- 
cational literature dealing with the cul- 
ture unit method. When primitive cul- 
tures are compared with highly indus- 
trialized societies children frequently 
develop the unhealthy attitude that we 
are superior and they are less smart 


than we. 


Reliance Upon Materials 


But not the least important problem 
resulting from studies of modern life 
through remote and distant cultures is 
the heavy reliance which is placed upon 
textbooks and other printed materials, 
and the acceptance of a more verbal 
method of learning.When this happens 
children spend most of their time read- 
ing and discussing problems instead of 
doing things about them. Consequently, 
they are expected to deal with textbook 
content which in itself is filled with 
generalizations and abstractions beyond 
the comprehension of elementary school 
children. 

Indeed, it is possible that children 
who spend their time with the more 
verbal aspects of learning, as they deal 
with remote and distant cultures, may 
actually prefer not to cope with the 
more vigorous and dynamic problems 
in the fast moving tempo of twentieth- 
century life. In such instances the study 
of remote cultures becomes an escape 
from reality. 
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APPRECIATION OF PEOPLES 


When the social growth of children 
is taken into consideration a second 
major question is raised with respect to 
the effectiveness of the culture units for 
social education. This question is 
whether the culture unit develops the 
kind of understanding and appreciation 
of peoples of the world, both at home 
and in other lands, which advocates of 
this method suggest. 

In general, studies in the field of so- 
cial attitudes! tend to reveal two things: 
first, that children, like their parents 
and other adults, show a strong prefer- 
ence for certain national, racial and re- 
ligious groups in keeping with a na- 
tional climate of opinion which exists 
in this country; and second, that chil- 
dren, again like adults, tend to look at 
people both at home and abroad in 
terms of culture-imposed stereotypes. 


Home and Community Shape Attitudes 


Moreover, these studies also show 
the school, operated as it has often been 
in the past, to be one of the least effec- 
tive agencies in shaping children’s atti- 
tudes, particularly when it is compared 
with other forces which influence the 
thinking and feelings of people. There 
is little question that the most im- 
portant single institution which colors 
and shapes children’s attitudes is the 
home. There is ample evidence today to 
show that children have many strong 
feelings about other peoples when they 
enter school for the first time. Since 


1 For a more detailed treatment of this prob- 
lem see An Evaluation of the Culture Unit 
Method for Social Education by the writer. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1950. 
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the home is one of the greatest guaran- 
tors of the culture as it exists, many of 
the attitudes which children hold are 
of a stereotyped nature and fit the pref- 
erences of adults. 

Important also in shaping children’s 
attitudes is the community. This is un- 
derstandable since it is in the matrix 
of the community’s culture mores that 
the home derives most of its patterns of 
thinking. The community shapes the 
child’s attitudes in a number of ways: 
first, by perpetuating the national cli- 
mate of opinion; second, by determin- 
ing the kind of experiences he will 
have; and third, by its pattern of social 
structuring. 

It is a common observation, sup- 
ported by research, that the people of 
this country show marked preferences 
for white-skinned people of Northern 
European background while they tend 
to reject darker-skinned people such as 
Japanese, Turks, Hindus and the Amer- 
ican Negro. It is also a common obser- 
vation that such things as a community’s 
location, its age, size and occupations 
influence children’s attitudes. 

In addition, the structuring of the 
community directly influences the atti- 
tudes which the child holds about him- 
self and others. To be a member of a 
Mexican-American family, a child in an 
old-American family in certain New 
England cities, to live on the top of the 
hill or the wrong side of the tracks is to 
hold a certain status which affects an 
individual’s feeling about himself and 
others. It also determines to a large ex- 
tent the degree to which he will be ac- 
cepted or rejected in his community. 


Agencies Influence Attitudes 
Among other agencies which shape 
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the attitudes of children are those which 
deal with mass communication. These 
agencies include radio, moving pictures, 
television, newspapers and the library. 
Through their emphasis on the colorful 
and dramatic, and through their pleas- 
urable presentations of ideas, learning 
becomes an enjoyable experience. But 
like the home and the community these 
agencies also perpetuate the concepts 
and attitudes pertaining to people at 
home and in other lands which the local 
and national cultures in this country 
accept and approve. 

There is an abundance of evidence 
that the elementary school child does 
not learn his basic attitudes about the 
peoples of the world through foreign 
culture units. Instead he learns them in 
his day-by-day association with people 
about him. Moreover, he learns early in 
life what it means to live in one neigh- 
borhood as contrasted with another, to 
attend a particular church instead of 
another, and to wear certain clothes. 

Before he has advanced very far in 
the elementary school he has learned 
that it is better to belong to certain re- 
ligious, racial, national and _ socio-eco- 
nomic groups than to others, He be- 
comes differences 
when he is cautioned not to play with 
children who are “dirty,” “mean,” or 
perhaps of a different skin color. Soon 
he begins to associate dirt, meanness 
and skin color with particular people 
and to place a value judgment on 
them. 

In other words, he learns his basic 
ideas about the peoples of the world 
by his immediate experiences within his 


sensitive to group 


own community. World understanding 
is not an abstraction; it constitutes a 
kind of living that goes on between 
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nations and peoples everywhere. In 
order to attribute worth and apprecia- 
tion to people in faraway lands it first 
becomes essential to extend feeling of 
worth and dignity to one’s neighbors. 
Moreover, to do this, the child must 
feel that he is an important person him- 
self. Basic to the development of world 
understanding is the need for building 
such security in every child. 


Children React Differently 


Integral to this problem is the claim 
that children of minority backgrounds 
are helped to adjust more easily through 
the culture units. While a feeling of 
pride may be instilled in some children, 
vast numbers of boys and girls react ina 
completely different manner. At a time 
in their lives when they want more 
than anything else to be like their 
classmates and to be accepted on equal 
terms, the study of their parents’ cul- 
tures tends to set them apart and in 
some cases to make them feel too differ- 
ent. In some units, children have been 
seen to develop feelings of hostility and 
shame for their parents and the coun- 
tries from which their parents origin- 


ally came. 


Children Develop Their Own Logic 
Our final concern is whether learning 
proceeds from the simple to the com- 
plex as this method assumes. Do chil- 
dren who beat out the kernels of grain 
with a flail, or who dramatize other 
early methods of harvesting grain pos- 
sess a better understanding of compli- 
cated machinery and processes of har- 
vesting today? Or do children who be- 
gin with ancient civilizations and move 
through the middle ages to the present 
develop a working knowledge of con- 
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temporary life or a clearly defined con- 
cept of the time sequence? 

There is little evidence, if any, to 
show this to be the case. In the first 
place, studies of children’s time concepts 
show elementary pupils to think of time 
chiefly in relation to their own experi- 
ences. These studies also reveal children 
of this age level to have only the haziest 
ideas of eras, ages, or epochs of the past. 
They show also that when children 
work with problems within their realm 
of experience they develop their own 
logic with respect to time. 

There is also evidence that learning 
takes place most effectively through 
functional use of ideas rather than 
through their sequential development. 
The child who has experience with 
trains, boats, or airplanes is much bet- 
ter prepared to understand modern 
transportation than is the child who de- 
votes his time to study of the Eskimo 
kayak or the Indian travois. In a similar 
way machinery and social processes take 
on greater meaning for the child when 
seen in relation to the performance of 
their functions than when studied by 
the genetic approach from the simple 
to the complex. 


All Cultures Are Complex 


Cultural anthropologists warn against 
the loose construction of the term or 
concept, simple culture, particularly 
when a culture is seen in its dynamic 
and functional interrelationships. 
These scientists remind us that the so- 
cial, economic and political arrange- 
ments in the most simple culture are ex- 
tremely complex when understood in 
the light of these relationships. They 
point further to the fallacy of attribut- 
ing complexity to an industrial culture 
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and simplicity to a non-industrialized 
one. 

What is simple and what is complex? 
The answer to this question is largely 
dependent upon the meanings that are 
attached to the terms. What is simple 
to one person may not necessarily be 
simple to another. Or what is consid- 
ered complex in one situation or at one 
time may not be seen as difficult in 
another situation or at another time. 
These terms are relative in meaning de- 
pending upon the individual. 

When the importance of firsthand ex- 
perience is seen in the development of 
children’s social understanding, it be- 
comes clear that the selection and em- 


phasis in the elementary school curricu- 
lum can be based most effectively on 
problems of living which children ac- 
tually face and not upon past civiliza- 
tions and foreign cultures. Also, when 
the ineffectiveness of the culture unit 
method is seen for social education it 
becomes evident that a reversal needs to 
be made in the way in which foreign 
cultures are studied on this level. Prob- 
lems of modern life need to receive 
major attention, with the culture units 
being called upon to explain them. To 
study remote and distant cultures as an 
attempt to develop an understanding 
of contemporary life is to put the cart 
before the horse. 





Cooperative Project in Human Relations 


THE PROJECT STAFF! 


Los Angeles County has evolved a cooperative project in human relations 


as a practical approach to in-service education. 


PHENOMENAL GROWTH—new 
businesses, new cars, new homes, com- 
munities of forty thousand in areas 
which were bean and barley fields less 
than five years ago—this has become 
the accepted growth pattern in Los 
Angeles County. But, exceeding even 
this fast growing pace has been the de- 
velopment of the Los Angeles County 
Project in Human Relations, 

After a series of preliminary confer- 
ences among school officials, the project 
was launched in September 1949 by 
three city school systems. By January 


1 Gertrude G. Howard, Staff Consultant and 
Editor. Caroline Tryon, Robert Bartlett Haas, 
Staff Consultants. William Jack Stone, General 
Consultant and Director, 
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1950 the three original districts had 
grown to thirteen. In September 1950, 
twenty-one school systems were partici- 
pating in the project. 


PURPOSES OF THE PROJECT 


What is this project? What does it at- 
tempt to accomplish? Millions of words 
have been spoken and written about 
democracy, but just what does this con- 
cept mean in everyday living? What 
understandings, what knowledges and 
skills must people have in order to 
live democratically as individuals, as 
group members, as citizens of America 
and of the world? The Human Rela- 
tions Project addresses itself to the con- 
sideration of these problems. 
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Those participating in the project ac- 
cept human relations concepts which 
include life affirmation rather than life 
denial. They believe in inclusiveness 
rather than exclusiveness and realize 
that human likenesses and differences 
are both important to the welfare of all 
participants. 


New Approach to Old Problems 


Project leaders are greatly concerned 
that participants understand that hu- 
man relations is not a new subject but 
simply a new approach to age-old prob- 
lems that have plagued teachers and 
parents since schools began. “Taking a 
new look at kids,” “ways of removing 
blocks to learning,” are two phrases 
which teachers have used in describing 
some of the activities pursued within 
the project. This problem-solving ap- 
proach is a very important character- 
istic. There are no prescribed courses to 
be “taken” nor programs to be “‘fol- 
lowed.” Rather, district problems are 
examined and one or more selected for 
exploration and study. 

Participation is voluntary on the part 
of individuals and districts, ‘The pro- 
gram is not a mass education move- 
ment, but is designed rather to make 
consultant service, printed materials, 
audio-visual aids and other resources 
available for those who wish to use 
them and to allow for spread by “con- 
tagion” rather than by ultimatum. The 
scope of activity is broad—broad 
enough to include experimentation by 
a single teacher or principal, short-term 
to three-year studies by small groups, 
orientation of large groups to the gen- 
eral field of human relations, or to co- 
ordinate with programs of parent, uni- 
versity, and other allied groups. 
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Needs Being Met 


Not only is the enthusiastic response 
of administrators, supervisors and cur- 
riculum directors indicative that the 
program is meeting real needs in 
teacher education, but the responses of 
the teachers themselves show this. Dur- 
ing the past year 180 teachers out of a 
total staff of 475 in one district volun- 
teered to participate in an intensive 
series of regular study conferences ex- 
tending over a period of a year. At the 
beginning of this second year the pat- 
tern is being repeated, not only in this 
but in other districts. Unfortunately, 
because of the limited time of consult- 
ants, some groups have had to be re- 
stricted to representatives from each 
school rather than permitting the mem- 
bership of all who are interested. 

Why such growth in these busy times? 
The answer is easy. This cooperative, 
problem-solving approach toward elim- 
inating blocks to good living and learn- 
ing is so practical, so satisfying. It is dy- 
namic, too. Although general goals are 
set in the beginning, they are constantly 
being re-defined and clarified. Agreed- 
upon ways of working release and foster 
creativity which, in turn, results in bet- 
ter ways of working and greater satis- 
factions. 


PLAN OF THE PROJECT 


The project is cooperative. Central 
Staff Consultants and the Project Office 
are financed by funds from the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education 
(administered through the Office of the 
Los Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools), foundations, and 
community groups. Each cooperating 
district provides a part- or full-time 


national 
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staff coordinator who serves as leader 
in his district and also has staff responsi- 
bilities of planning, coordinating and 
evaluating so far as the total project 
program is concerned. Visiting consult- 
ants and program materials are likewise 
made available to staff members and 
participating districts through funds 
from these sources. 


Personnel Available for Planning 


Superintendents and other district 
representatives join representatives 
from the County Office, the State De- 
partment of Education and the Project 
Staff to form administrative and steer- 
ing committees for purposes of policy 
formulation and over-all planning, 

Local school, area and district-wide 
programs are also arrived at cooper- 
atively. With the assistance of consult- 
ants each individual and group activity 
or study is planned by those concerned. 

Action-research techniques are used. 
An attempt is made to make available 
to participants the latest findings of ed- 
ucational research in cultural anthro- 
pology, psychology, sociology and the 
other social sciences, which may be use- 
ful in solving their particular problems. 
Emphasis is laid upon using these find- 
ings, not merely knowing what they are, 
upon testing in actual practice prin- 
ciples which have been evolved experi- 
mentally. 

Nor is it always necessary to await 
the findings of research. Often promis- 
ing practices originating within a class- 
room, a school or a district are emi- 
nently worth repeating elsewhere. 
Through the various coordinating chan- 
nels of the project, this can easily hap- 
pen. Theory and practices are brought 
together—sometimes theory is proved or 
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disproved through practice; sometimes 
practice leads to generalizations which 
are useful in modifying or continuing 
practice. 

Appraisal and evaluation are integral 
parts of every study and project. What 
effect does this or that practice or con- 
dition have human _ behavior? 
This is a central question which project 
leaders and participants ask themselves 
again and again. All too frequently ade- 
quate instruments of measurement are 
not to be had and here, again, findings 
of research and practical field knowl- 
edge are pooled in efforts to develop 
better evaluative means, 


upon 


Wide Area Benefits 


The project fills a need. Few other 
geographic areas in the United States 
include so great a diversity of cultural 
groups, so large a percentage of some 
minority groups, or so wide a range of 
community problems arising from hous- 
ing, employment, adjustment to new 
places and situations as are represented 
in the “human relations laboratory” of 
Los Angeles County. The pupil popu- 
lation represents 38°% of the total for 
the State of California. Pupils of all 
ages, teachers, parents, citizens and af- 
filiated organizations in a few unincor- 
porated districts and most of the char- 
tered cities of the county participate. 

All activities of the project are di- 
rected toward helping teachers, toward 
improving the learning process for stu- 
dents, and toward improving the quality 
of democratic living in school and com- 
munity, Staff and visiting consultants 
are available to assist teachers and ad- 
ministrators, to serve study groups and 
district projects; to help orient pro- 
fessional and lay groups; to cooperate 
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in locating and developing teacher ma- 
terials; and to demonstrate promising 
educational practices with students. 

Fifty-five teachers and administrators 
from participating districts spent six 
weeks at a summer workshop, During 
this time they increased their knowledge 
and understanding of the scientific 
bases of human development, attitudes 
and behavior. They took a variety of 
field trips, examined and appraised 
audio-visual aids and other teaching 
materials, and used the services of an 
imposing list of twenty-five consultants 
in addition to those of the regular staff. 
They organized themselves into several 
work committees—steering, social, li- 
brary, bulletin, etc. Indicated in their 
appraisal of the total workshop as most 
valuable were the study groups which 
attacked problems in Human Relations 
Skills) Human Development, Curricu- 
lum Materials, and Community Influ- 
ences upon Child Behavior. 


PARTICIPANTS EVALUATE PROJECT 


One feature of the workshop was an 
open house attended by administrators, 
parent-teacher leaders and other inter- 
ested persons. Time was scheduled for 
general discussion of the human rela- 
tions program being carried on within 
the project. This discussion soon took 
on the nature of a testimonial meeting, 
with both visitors and workshoppers 
participating, 

Teachers said: 

“T like the idea of letting leader- 
ship pass from person to person. We 
work hard because we plan and then 
we want to carry out our plans, That 
is something to take back to our class- 


” 
rooms. 
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“This is the first time I’ve had 
happen to me what I’ve tried to have 
happen to kids.” 


Assistant superintendents said: 

“We are receiving reports of en- 
thusiasm. We stumbled and fumbled 
some last year, but we learned, among 
other things, that you can’t sit down 
and plan ahead of time for a human 
relations program, nor accept one in 
a package. You have to plan your own 
program, be flexible. You must start 
with the real needs of your staff, and 
you have to spend personnel time 
and money if you want a worth-while 
program.” 

“We must see how leadership can 
‘bubble up all over the place’ so posi- 
tive forces, rather than negative ones, 
can prevail. We’ve spent too much 
time explaining our educational pro- 
gram and not enough time evolving 
it with parents.” 


consultant said: 


ay 


“We have learned how to “look at 
a community and, particularly, to 
think about what’s happening to chil- 
dren. We are helped in the discus- 
sions that teachers have about disci- 
pline, drop-outs and so forth.” 


Parent-teacher leaders said: 

“The Cooperative Project has the 
same emphasis as P'TA—the child at 
home, in school, in the church, in the 
world. We get our own 
human relations working.” 


need to 


principal said: 


— 


“T understand better the import- 
ance of relieving tensions in the class- 
room.” 
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SECOND YEAR OF PROJECT 


Now, as the project enters its second 
year, staff coordinators from the partici- 
pating districts are receiving the assist- 
ance of staff consultants from the Proj- 
ect Office in organizing activities in the 
following major fields of study: 


Human Development 


“Growing up” is the most important 
task of childhood, yet attitudes toward, 
and programs provided for, children in 
home, school and community are often 
in direct conflict with basic growth 
needs. What are some of the under- 
standings in this field which are needed 
by teachers and others and how can 
they be obtained? 


Community Living 


To understand children and guide 
their learning, 
that the child is born into a group and 
knows only those experiences which 
he has had as a member of the group. 


Status and freedom of movement often 


teachers must recognize 


come with membership in certain eco- 
nomic groups, and knowledge of this is 
a vital part of teacher education. It in- 
volves an understanding on the part of 
school people and others concerning the 
nature of the local neighborhood as a 
part of the larger community, and 
the relationships of individuals and 
groups within it. This means studying 
and participating with members of 
either neighborhood or community- 
wide groups. 

It means understanding that unrest, 
antipathy, and some opposition is to be 
expected in any program that seeks 
to re-think values, and to identify 
changed attitudes in human relations. It 
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means recognizing that people have 
to meet problems in areas of employ- 
ment, housing, health, etc., and that a 
vital program must focus on these real 
problems. School people must be sensi- 
tive to all types of social problems 
wherever they exist and seriously affect 
the lives of children. Questions such as 
the following must be faced: 


How can we help teachers see chil- 
dren as products of family and com- 
munity conditions? 

What community factors and/or 
resources should be taken into ac- 
count in setting up a program in a 
given school? 

How does the presence or absence 
of certain ethnic groups in a school 
situation affect the nature of the 
human relations program? 


Intergroup Education and Learning 
Experiences 

Human relations factors are inescap- 
able and are the very core of individual 
and group life. They exist all the time 
as cooperators or resistors to all learn- 
ing. When this is understood a re-ex- 
amination of the curriculum becomes 
necessary: 


Does our curriculum take into con- 
sideration the natural drives of chil- 
dren at different stages of their de- 
velopment? 

Does it recognize community re- 
sources and hazards? 

Does it allow for individual and 
cultural differences? 

Does it encourage use of local re- 
sources—people, materials and places 
—to provide learning experiences? 

Is the social studies program really 
one of social studies? Does it really 
help children understand why people 
live the way they do; why American 
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democracy offers the best way of life 
we know? 


Group Relations and Skills 


As humans we waste far too much of 
our life energy in feelings of frustration. 
Too often we feel inadequate, unsure of 
ourselves and of our status with others. 
How to deal with the causes of such 
feelings, and how to release ourselves 
and others for more satisfying, produc- 
tive living can be learned. Questions 
such as the following need to be con- 
sidered: 


What are the skills we need to 
know in order to feel “comfortable” 
with ourselves and with our groups? 

What are some techniques which 
can be used in classrooms to help get 
at frustrations? 

What are some effective ways of re- 
arranging classroom environment and 
pupil grouping which will relieve 
tensions and permit growth and de- 
velopment? 

How can leadership pass from one 
person to another in a group? 


In-Service Education and Leadership 
Orientation 


A group of thirteen-year-olds wrote 
recently, “You’ve got to keep growing 
or you die.”’ In education as well as in 
industry, new developments in science 
are causing change in procedures. Not 
only does the individual have a re- 
sponsibility to keep growing on the job, 
but the employing agency—the factory, 
the business organization, the school dis- 
trict—has an obligation to provide op- 
portunity for such growth. 

Educators need to be up to date in 
their understanding of psychology and 


of the contributions that cultural an- 
thropology, sociology and other social 
sciences can make to any program con- 
cerned with human development. They 
need to know the centers where care- 
fully conceived studies are being car- 
ried out. They need to know sources of 
good materials and to know who are the 
most helpful leaders in the field. The 
Los Angeles County Cooperative Proj- 
ect in Human Relations provides for 
participating districts an economical, 
effective and continuing way of doing 
this. The following are typical of activ- 
ities now under way: 


e Fifth grade teachers of a city hold 
a series of observation-discussion 
meetings growing out of demonstra- 
tions of reaction story techniques in 
connection with life crisis situations. 
e The total high school faculty of 200 
teachers has organized to use consult- 
ants in a series of twelve meetings on 
problems of reporting pupil progress 
to parents. 

e Eight schools in a 
which has had mushroom growth are 
joining in a study group on commu- 


community 


nity influences on children. 

e A high school curriculum coordin- 
ator in a newly created position is us- 
ing consultant service to organize ma- 
chinery for evaluating instructional 
materials. 

e A Human Relations Council, com- 
posed of teacher representatives from 
every building, has been formed in 
one city to act as a leadership group 
in disseminating promising practices 
and in identifying human relations 
problems needing study. 
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Teachers Discover Their Community 


NORRIS A. KING 


Junior high school teachers find they cannot guide youngsters in core pro- 


grams until they themselves learn more about their community. Norris A. 


King is junior high school supervisor in Baltimore County, Maryland. 


A NINTH GRADE core curriculum 
was organized in Baltimore County in 
1947 by a summer workship committee 
of teachers, supervisors and administra- 
tive officers. This committee formu- 
lated what they believed to be a for- 
ward-looking, functional framework 
which encouraged the teacher to pro- 
vide opportunities for vital learning 
experiences for junior high school 
youth. 

The title given to the year’s work in 
the ninth grade core classes was “Living 
in an Ever Widening Community.” 
This program, stressing learning and 
living in an ever widening community, 
was basically a course in citizenship. Its 
effectiveness stemmed from the convic- 
tion of the educational staff that 
worthy action on the part of citizens in 
a democracy depends upon the enlight- 
enment and civic consciousness of the 
individual; that the place to begin this 
kind of education is in the home and 
local community where the individual 
first finds himself a participant in 
group living. 

In this approach to better citizenship 
through an understanding by children 
of their relation to successively larger 
social groups, units entitled “Myself 
and Others,” “Our Community,” 
“Maryland, Our State,” “Our Govern- 
ment, A Cooperative Enterprise,” “Liv- 
ing in a World of Work,” and ending 
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with “Toward One World” were set up. 


Materials Found Inadequate 


Materials needed as the basis for the 
type of civics instruction outlined in 
the course could not be found within 
the covers of a textbook. A variety of 
books, pamphlets on local problems, 
magazines, and the daily and weekly 
county newspapers had to be_ used. 
Also, it became imperative for teachers 
and pupils to keep abreast of political, 
social and economic problems in the 
local community, in the state, in the 
nation, and in international affairs as 
well. 

In addition, firsthand 
gained from field trips and excursions, 
from interviews and from participation 
in the solution of problems vital to the 
school, and com- 


experience 


welfare of home, 
munity was an indispensable part of 
the course. The course also required 
the teacher to be alert to the possibili- 
ties within every situation for the de- 
velopment and practice of those civic 
virtues without which we cannot hope 
to make a better world. 

Production of a curriculum bulletin 
in the workshop proved to be a worth- 
while experience in itself for the nine 
teachers who participated. Suggested 
problem areas and pupil activities in- 
cluded in this booklet seemed to indi- 
cate rich teaching possibilities. The 
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teachers were most enthusiastic about 
the proposed two-period core which in- 
tegrated citizenship training, English, 
literature and guidance. But a _ well- 
written curriculum bulletin 
necessarily lead to a successful program 
in the classroom. We soon discovered 


does not 


that something was missing in our pro- 
gram and we met together to find what 
that something might be. 


Need for Knowledge of County 
and State 


The teachers were quite frank. They 
admitted difficulty in getting informa- 
tion; they conceded that they had not 
had enough firsthand experience in 
community life. They acknowledged 
they did not know enough about places 
for field trips and excursions. They 
realized they did not know many per- 
sons qualified to give interviews con- 
cerning community problems and _pos- 
sible solutions. Actually, the teachers 
identified one of their problems with- 
out too much difficulty—they needed a 
more intimate knowledge of our county 
and state. The next step was to do 
something about the situation. 


Community Study Program 
Inaugurated 


Outcome of the meeting was the de- 
cision to set up a community study 
course for the ninth grade core teachers. 
A representative teacher from each 
school asked to meet with the 
supervisor and together the group set 
up a tentative list of exploratory ex- 
periences. In each case the criterion 
used in deciding upon an activity was, 
what do we teach in our classes that we 
need to know more about? 

Purposes of this program were: 


was 
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e To help the core teachers acquire 
a more intimate knowledge of our 
community and state. 

e To help the teachers become ac- 
quainted with people who are com- 
munity resources because of their 
varied interests and work in special- 
ized fields. 

e To provide experiences for teachers 
in the use of community resources 
that they might wish to utilize with 
their classes. 

e To give teachers experiences in plan- 
ning field trips. 


In order to schedule this course in 
the long-range calendar of meetings 
and events for the school year 1949-50, 
the days and the hours had to be set 
definitely in advance. 

One provision of the course was for 
partial credit toward the renewal of 
teaching certificates. Also there was the 
possibility that an entire summer 
school requirement might be com- 
pleted through three years of this type 
of work. Suitable persons were supplied 
by the principals to relieve teachers 
from any classes which might be sched- 
uled during the time of the meetings. 
The only expenses in connection with 
the course were for bus transportation 
for the Baltimore County tour, the 
Annapolis tour and the Conservation 
tour. 

Principals, too, had a stake in this 
venture. We needed their cooperation 
and assistance. Therefore a letter was 
sent to each principal explaining the 
purposes of the course, suggesting ways 
of relieving teachers without employ- 
ment of substitutes, and stating that 
the final decision concerning requests 
from teachers to enroll rested with him. 
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Year’s Program Set Up 


Questionnaires were sent to teachers 
and it was found that all but two were 
eager to participate. The course was 
started with an orientation meeting 
and as a result of our discussions the 
program for the year was set up. Par- 
ticipating teachers listed the kinds of 
experiences they wished. It was the task 
of the writer to plan with individual 
teachers who had special knowledge 
about these events. The following 
events scheduled throughout the year 
from October to April grew out of this 
planning: 

e Tour of Baltimore County. Purpose: 
To show what historical, educational 
and industrial centers influence life in 
our county; to show rural and urban 
differences in our county; and to show 
the varying topography of Baltimore 
County. 

e Tour of Annapolis. Purpose: to visit 
some historical homes of the Maryland 
colonial period; to visit educational 
centers that influence Maryland life; 
and to learn of the structure of our 
State government. 

e Tour of Baltimore County Court 
House. Purpose: To show how our 
community is governed. 

e Tour of City Hall. Purpose: To show 
how Baltimore City is governed. 

e Visit to Baltimore City Traffic Court. 
Purpose: To acquire firsthand knowl- 
edge about one of our serious com- 
munity problems. 

e Visit to the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety. Purpose: To learn of our histori- 
cal background. 

e Panel Discussion—‘“Services  Per- 
formed by the Baltimore County Gov- 


ernment.”” Purpose: To learn of the 
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service performed by the Health, Pro- 
bation, Welfare, and Educational De- 
partments. Participants: Baltimore 
County Health Officer; Director of 
Baltimore County Probation Depart- 
ment; Director of Baltimore County 
Welfare Board; and Superintendent of 
Baltimore County Schools. 

ePanel  Discussion—‘Services _ Per- 
formed by the Baltimore County Gov- 
ernment.” Purpose: To learn of the 
services performed by the Baltimore 
County Planning Commission, Recre- 
ational Department, Bureau of Public 
Works, and Zoning Department. Par- 
Director of the Planning 
Commission; Director of the Recrea- 
tional Department; Director of the Bu- 
reau of Public Works; and Zoning 
Commissioner. 

e Visit to the Maryland Legislature at 
Annapolis. Purpose: To observe the 
state legislature in action. 

e Tour of Baltimore City Slum Area. 
Purpose: To learn of the housing prob- 
lems in our community and to learn of 
the steps being taken to improve hous- 
ing in our community, 

e Tour of Baltimore Harbor. Purpose: 
To find what industries provide work 
for people in our community, to learn 
of the movement of materials into and 
out of our community and to learn of 
other sections of the country and the 
world with which we trade. 

e Panel Discussion—‘Industrial Balti- 
more County.” Purpose: To find out 
what industries provide work for peo- 
ple in our community and to learn of 
the job possibilities for high school 
graduates in the industries of our com- 
munity. Participants: Representatives 
from Bethlehem Steel Company, Glenn 
L. Martin Company, Black and Decker 


ticipants: 
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Manufacturing Company, and Bendix 
Radio Company. 

e Conservation tour of Baltimore 
County. Purpose: To learn of the dif- 
ferent kinds of agriculture carried on 
in our county and to learn of steps be- 
ing taken in our county to combat soil 
erosion. Guide and consultant: District 
Conservationist for Baltimore, Cecil 
and Howard counties. 


EVALUATING THE PROGRAM 


Several evidences seem to indicate 
the value of this program. The group 
has a unity that was not in evidence 
at the beginning of the year, and the 
teachers are anxious to meet together 
to continue this type of work for an- 
other year. We have accumulated a 
great deal of vital information. After 
each event a summary was written by 
two teachers. hese summaries and lec- 
ture notes were duplicated and dis- 
tributed. Governmental agencies and 
industrial concerns have been most 
liberal in supplying additional infor- 
mation once they have learned of our 
problem. 

Our teachers have met personally 
many people who have specialized in- 
formation about the life and problems 
of our county and state. They now 
know many of the people who can 
assist their classes when expert knowl- 
edge is needed. 

This group has also had experience 
in planning field trips. Many of the 
tours made by the group have been 
repeated by individual teachers and 
their classes. These teachers have ac- 
quired a feeling of adequacy in dealing 
with current problems, since they now 
have a more complete picture of our 
community life and of additional re- 
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sources to draw upon in their class- 
room instruction. 


Planning for Next Year 


The group felt that this type of work 
should be continued. As an outgrowth 
of this concern, each school was asked 
to send a representative teacher to a 
meeting to plan the activities for the 
following year. Again we asked our- 
selves the question—what kind of 
things are coming up in our ninth- 
grade core classes that we need to know 
more about? 

The group members suggested that 
we should emphasize three areas. They 
felt that they lacked knowledge about 
the western part of our state. They sug- 
gested, instead of a trip planned for a 
day, a week-end tour of this section of 
our state and they had many sugges- 
tions for itinerary. Also, they 
wanted to know more about the serv- 
ices performed by our state government 
and again they had suggestions for ac- 


our 


tivities in this area. 

Further, the group members wanted 
to know more about the work done by 
private organizations and the state and 
county governmental agencies for 
handicapped groups, delinquents, and 
the like. Suggestions concerning things 
for the group to do in this area were 


numerous, 


Values Derived from the Program 


As a result of this experience we have 
found that teachers are willing to use 
their own time for in-service programs 
if they are brought into the planning of 
activities that will help them in their 
classroom work. Principals are willing 
to make special arrangements in their 
schools so their teachers may partici- 
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pate in these programs if they are con- 
sulted before final plans are made and 
if they can see values being derived 
from them. 

We have found also that a program 
such as the one described in this article 
can be operated without great expense 
to the participating teachers or to the 
Board of Governmental 
agencies, industry, and community re- 
source persons are more than willing 
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tively interested in the community they 
help public relations. Many of the per- 
sons who were called in to participate 
in our programs commented very favor- 
ably on the teachers’ questions, on their 
enthusiasm, and on their varied in- 
terests. 

The above conclusions are based on 
experiences in one county. You may 
find that they hold for other situations 
as well, if you are considering a com- 
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The Importance of People 


Column Editor: William Van Til 
Contributor: Myrtle Finn Sugarman 











Shining Doorknobs Not Always the Answer 


The tenant this month is no stranger in the house. She had no trouble locating the 
typewriter, an idea, and the air-mail stamps. She’s quite at home for she lived here 
during the 1947-1948 publication year. By the fireside in the dead of winter, old resi- 
dents of the region recall the gallery of faculty members she created for The 
Importance of People. There was Sarah Perkins, growing old, yearning to belong 
—but no teacher nor any workshop helped her to find what it took. There was 
young middle-class Betty Dawson, new teacher, who discovered that the Spanish- 
American youngsters she feared were, after all, only adolescents. There was the fight- 
ing schoolmaster, George Roberts, war veteran, who asked the witch hunters who 
investigated his school, “Doesn’t it ever occur to you that you may stand for the 
same kind of one-track thinking as the Communists?” 

Welcome back, Myrtle Finn Sugarman, Department of Publications, Denver 
Public Schools, with a new fictional creation, This time it’s Bill, who didn’t get 


the job. 
William Van Til 





“MARK REILLY GOT THE PRO- 
MOTION,” yelled the faculty news 
hawk to the after-school bunch in the 
social room. 

First there was silence. Then a de- 
lighted babbling arose. Mark had been 
low on the rumor list, not being his 
own press agent. Even confirmed mis- 
anthropes expressed pleasure. 

After the celebration, the conver- 
sation took a new angle. “How will Big 
Shot Bill take Mark’s promotion? | 
thought Bill had it in the bag.” 

The floodgates were open. One re- 
mark piled on another. 

“Bill’s polished enough doorknobs 
to be ruler of the Queen’s Navee.” 

“IT wish he’d step off the faces of his 
friends and associates for a change.” 

“The only miracle I ask is that he 
forget working the angles long enough 
to do an honest job of work around this 
school.” 

“They always come to The Boss for 
recommendations, and he had Bill’s 
number the first day he saw him in ac- 
tion.” 


December, 1950 


Meanwhile the target of their talk 
was sitting miserably on a bus stop 
bench near the school. Bill Andrews 
was facing the unpalatable prospect 
of telling his wife that he would not 
be supervisor of testing and research 
in the Center City public schools. He 
had not hidden his willingness to accept 
if called. 

At least, Ben Tatum had called him 
into the principal’s office to tell him 
privately that he had not been called. 
That was decent of The Boss. Other- 
wise, Bill saw himself receiving the news 
in the social room and smiling his face 
stiff to show he was a good sport. How 
had Mark done it? He wasn’t “in” with 
The Boys Downtown. Did Mark have 
a new angle? 


Bill Faces ‘The Boss’ 


Bill had to know. Back he went to 
school, hurrying to catch Old Hammer- 
blow Tatum in his office, a sanctum 
from which nothing but the unadorned 
truth could be expected. 

Ben was finishing a lengthy phone 
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call from an influential mother who 
was deeply distressed over her son’s 
physics grade. Ben had listened to flat- 
tery, hearts-and-flowers, and __ finally 
threats. He ended the interview by say- 
ing crisply, “It was very kind of you to 
call me, Mrs. Foster. The grade will re- 
main a ‘D.’ Goodbye.” Then, seeing 
Bill in the doorway, he greeted, “Sit 
down. I wondered if you’d come back.” 

Bill, rendered temporarily undiplo- 
matic, blurted miserably, “Dr. ‘Tatum, 
what happened? I thought that job was 
mine. I really worked for it.” 

“Do you want the truth? Or do you 
want sympathy?” asked Ben. 

Bill managed a wan smile. “I want 
the truth. I can take it.” 

“Here it comes, then. Up until now, 
you’ve never stood still long enough to 
listen. In the first place, how did you 
ever get into teaching?” 

“TI was interested in boys and girls,” 
parroted Bill. But the look on Ben 
Tatum’s face froze him to the marrow. 
Thus chilled, he finished lamely, “Be- 
cause we lived in a town with a teach- 
ers’ college. In 1933 my parents couldn’t 
afford anything else. For a while I hated 
going to a teachers’ college.” 

He was rewarded by a smile like a 
gentle chinook in January, although 
no thaw warmed Ben’s words. “Bill, I 
suspect that’s the first honest thing 
you’ve ever said to me. Well, did you 
go on hating the idea of being a 
teacher?” 

“No, I got used to the idea that I 
wouldn’t be a business executive or an 
advertising man or anything like that. 
I went all out for campus activities and 
made a good place for myself. What’s 
wrong with that? Aren’t we always mak- 
ing a pitch for personality adjustment?” 


Second Choices Are Rationalized 
To Bill’s surprise Ben’s smile re- 
mained warm. “This is also the first 
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time you ever talked back to anybody 
on my side of the desk. I like it. Now, 
about adjustment, Of course, it’s whole- 
some to minimize frustrations, but 
something peculiar happens to you, 
Bill, when you adjust to a second 
choice. Invariably you go through a 
process of rationalization that ends with 
your believing that the substitute was 
your original choice. I’ve seen it happen 
so many times.” 

“In other words, you’re saying I’m 
Shallow and insincere.” 

“Not deliberately so, Bill. In spite of 
certain observations, I don’t think you 
put on a completely calculated act to 
fool others. You believe in your own 
act, and that’s dangerous. It can lead to 
permanent self-deception.” 

“Go ahead. What do I do in this 
act?” persisted Bill, strangely eager to 
see himself through another’s eyes. Usu- 
ally he avoided self-questioning. 

“For one thing, you’ve hopped on 
every educational band wagon going 
by. You’ve picked up the catchwords 
and become an overnight expert. Visual 
education, general semantics, vocational 
guidance, life adjustment. You tried 
them all, according to which way the 
wind seemed to be blowing. This last 
time you licked your finger and went in 
for evaluation in a big way. Why?” 

“T like to keep up on things. You’re 
always telling us not to get in a rut.” 


Building Starts From Foundations 

“There you are, giving yourself a line 
again,” said Ben unsparingly. “You 
know that all this educational hedge- 
hopping has been to move yourself 
ahead. Not that ambition is wrong. But 
the weakness in your case is that you’re 
trying to build a career from the pent- 
house down to the foundations, It 
doesn’t work that way. Speaking of 
foundations, what exactly do you be- 
lieve about education?” 
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“Well,” floundered Bill, “I believe in 
a sound background of fundamentals, 
and yet I think education must meet the 
times. And, of course, I support equal 
opportunities for all children. Plenty of 
guidance—” 

No smile warmed the air as Ben in- 
quired in glacial tones, “May I also 
assume that you approve of the alpha- 
bet?” 

“Dog-gone it, sir, people can’t answer 
what they think about education in a 
few words. I’ve always gone in for action 
more than philosophy. A person has to 
think a while before answering a ques- 
tion like that.” 

The interview was over. Bill knew 
it from the way Ben rose from his chair 
and reached for his hat. He wore the 
face that had given him the grapevine 
nickname of Old Hammerblow. 


Beliefs Stated with Conviction 


“You're right. You’ll have to do a lot 
of thinking before the system sees you 
as a candidate to recommend for pro- 


motion. Mark Reilly got this job be- 
cause he knows his beliefs. He states 
them with conviction, but without dog- 
matism. He’s been building from the 
foundation up. He’s worked steadily 
away on a long-range research program 
for our schools for he recognized his 
strength in evaluation and research and 
stuck to it. Mark did so well that when 
the time came, people saw him. You’ve 
blinded the same people by your flashy 
neon lighting. Goodbye.” 

Bill’s look of utter dejection brought 
a softening remark. “At thirty-four 
you're hardly a has-been, Bill. There'll 
be something for you when you find 
solid beliefs and build on them. Only 
adolescents think sincerity naive.” 

On the way home, Bill questioned for 
the first time his religion, the Getting 
Ahead cult he had worshipped for as 
long as he could remember. Were there 
other faiths, more substantial altars, 
more satisfying credos? Being Bill, he 
couldn’t help wishing he had discovered 
this honesty angle earlier. 
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‘Where Do We Begin?’ 


ANY GROUP attempting to bring 
about curriculum change soon comes 
to realize the importance of the human 
factor. ‘Teachers will meet with other 
teachers, curriculum coordinators will 
meet with school staffs, or lay people 
will meet with principals and teachers. 
All such combinations interested in 
bringing about successful curriculum 
change become involved in the process 
of human interaction. 


December, 1950 


Also, any group involved in a curricu- 
lum program soon realizes the need for 
an intelligent beginning to the pro- 
posed program of curriculum reorgani- 
zation. ‘The main question asked is, 
“Where do we begin?” 


Curriculum Bulletins Can Help 


Curriculum bulletins concerned with 
developing such programs and improv- 
ing the process of group action are im- 
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portant because they provide informa- 
tion which considers those elements 
necessary to curriculuin construction 
and productive group action. Of partic- 
ular interest are two bulletins listed be- 
low, one from Illinois and the other 
from Wisconsin. 

& Benne, Kenneth D. and Muntyan, 
Bozidar, Human Relations in Curricu- 
lum Change, Selected Readings with 
Special Emphasis on Group Develop- 
ment. Circular Series A, No. 51, Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program 
Bulletin No. 7. Springfield, Illinois: Of- 
fice of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, June 1949, 308 p. 

In this bulletin selected readings have 
been gathered in order to present :he 
best thinking concerning the problems 
of group action. The authors have 
gathered valuable materials that will aid 
the reader in understanding the group, 
the group methods and the operations 
involved in the on-going group process. 
& Wisconsin Cooperative Educational 
Planning Program. The Task of the 
School, A Study Guide for Use by Pro- 
fessional and Lay Groups. Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 1. Madison: Wisconsin 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
May 1950, 46 p. 

This reprint of the initial bulletin of 
the Wisconsin Cooperative Educational 
Planning Program is concerned with de- 
veloping a genuine and widespread un- 
derstanding of the major responsibility 
of the school. This is the beginning 
point of their program. The bulletin 
then goes on to suggest various ap- 
proaches in defining this task of the 
school, and the last section contains val- 
uable suggestions for the use of this 
guide. 

& Wright, Grace S., Core Curriculum 
in the Public High Schools, An Inquiry 
Into Practices, 1949. Bulletin 1950, No. 
5. Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office 
of Education. U. S. Government Print- 
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ing Office, Washington, D.C., 1950, 32 
p. 15 cents. 

The statistical and descriptive pic- 
ture of the core class which better meets 
the needs and interests of youth is the 
subject of this short and compact bulle- 
tin issued by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The status picture presented here 
is very valuable but the reader’s appe- 
tite for more information seems merely 
whetted by the content of this bulletin, 
& Minneapolis Public Schools. Guide 
to Teaching Reading in the Elementary 
School. Division of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Minneapolis, 1950, 136 p. 

More than one hundred persons are 
listed as having cooperated in_ the 
writing of this attractive guide to teach- 
ing reading. This booklet represents | 
another example of group enterprise 
and group effort in production of 
needed materials. ‘The emphasis here is 
upon developing a modern reading pro- 
gram, one which recognizes the respon- 
sibility of the school for making read- 
ing a satisfying experience. Special at- 
tention is given to the place of reading | 
in the educational program, the en- 
vironment most conducive to reading, 
the developmental reading program, 
and evaluation of reading. 

& California Department of Natural 
Resources in Cooperation with Callt- 
fornia Department of Education. Guide 
Book for Conservation Education . .. 
A Proposal for a Program of Action in 
the Schools of California. Sacramento: 
State of California, March, 1950, 48 p. 

The attitude and spirit of conserva: 
tion should be taught at all levels and; 
in various subject-matter fields, accord: 
ing to this bulletin issued jointly by the 
California Department of Natural Re 
sources and the Department of Educa- 
tion. This is the fundamental proposal 
stated in the first part of this bulletin. 
It also contains a wealth of suggestions 
as to resource agencies and _ instruc 
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tional materials which may be utilized 
in enriching classroom experiences, 
pm State Department of Education, A 
Guide to Teaching Effective Living, A 
Course in Health and Safety Education 
for Senior High Schools. Florida Pro- 
gram for Improvement of Schools, Bul- 
letin 4-B. Tallahassee: State Depart- 
ment of Education, May 1950, 341 p. 
Health education and safety educa- 
tion are essential for effective living, ac- 
cording to this comprehensive bulletin 


issued by the State Department of Edu- 
cation of Florida. Part One of this bul- 
letin relates the philosophy basic to this 
program, and the responsibilities of 
administrators and teachers. 

The second section of this bulletin 
presents resource units concerned with 
the broad subject categories in the area 
of health and safety education. For the 
teacher there is a unique and helpful 
feature included in each resource unit 
that deals with pre-planning. 








Curriculum Research 





C. W. Hunnicutt 
Column Editor 








Guest of the Curriculum Research column this month is Richard W. Rurkhardt, 
Director, Division of Teacher Preparation, School of Education, Syracuse University. 


Neglected Areas in Social Studies 


FROM PALEOLITHIC TIMES when 
Newfist gazed into his fire pondering 
the desirability of more purposeful ac- 
tivities for his children to the most re- 
cent convention of the NEA, educators 
great and small have examined and re- 
examined the question, “What shall 
our children learn?” Obviously, stu- 
dents need to understand the world in 
which they live, but the definition of 
this world arouses considerable debate. 


Trends In History Teaching 


In the past we have attempted to 
orient children to this world by teach- 
ing them history and, more recently, 
the other social studies. As the record of 
mankind has lengthened and deepened, 
the futility of attempting to teach it all 
has become more apparent, ‘Thus only 
the history of the most important coun- 
tries was taught. Which were these? 


December, 1950 


“Our own nation and those others 
which contributed to it in considerable 
measure,” so the answer has run. 

Some educators have described this 
process of curriculum selection as “walk- 
ing backwards into the future,” and 
they have observed that as we increase 
our speed of locomotion we increase 
our risks proportionately. With our at- 
tention focused primarily upon Italy, 
France, Germany and England, we 
have been neglecting crucial areas. 

True, these nations have been highly 
important, and without some knowl- 
edge of our past we cannot understand 
the future. The error, however, is to 
neglect Canada, China, Russia and 
India while dwelling too exclusively 
upon the grandeur of Rome, the defeat 
of the Armada, and the French Revolu- 
tion. 

We know from history that the In- 
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dustrial Revolution rapidly and_ rad- 
ically changed life in Europe and Am- 
erica. Riding to pre-eminence on its 
waves and taking it all for granted, we 
can scarcely appreciate the social im- 
pact of the changes wrought. A handful 
of people on a small group of islands 
became in effect rulers of the world be- 
cause the Industrial Revolution began 
in England. As the magic wand of the 
Industrial Revolution touched a_peo- 
ple, wealth increased; the population 
doubled and re-doubled. Civilization 
and machinery came to be synonymous 
so that those parts of the world without 
the Industrial Revolution were consid- 
ered backward, of little importance, 
and were neglected. 

Such parochial decisions as to what 
is important may be understandable in 
terms of patriotic pride but the result 
has been that we are walking backward 
into the future. Now the Industrial 
Revolution is reaching four hundred 
million Chinese, two hundred million 
Russians, and four hundred million In- 
dians. Looking backward to see what 
happened in England, calculating the 
rapidity of change with the United 
States as an example, we can estimate 
that the key problems of tomorrow’s 
world will involve the more than half 
of the world’s population who live on 
the Asiatic land mass and about whom 
we know almost nothing. 

It seems reasonable that we should 
study proportionately more about these 
peoples of the world who are becoming 
rather than those who have been. 


Schools Tend to Ignore Russia 


We are not teaching our children 
about the world in which we live. For 
example, although Russia is on the 
front pages of all our current news- 
papers, it is figuratively speaking, “bur- 
ied in the back page” of our textbooks. 

The writer has recently completed a 
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study of what is taught about the 
Soviet Union in social studies offerings 
of American schools, It is extremely 
little. Although Russia was one of the 
“Big Four” in 1814, the inspiration for 
Kipling’s bogey, ‘“‘the Bear that walks 
like a man” in 1854, the home of a goth 
century revolutionary movement, it re- 
ceives scant attention in current text- 
books or instruction. 

Textbooks Scarcely Mention Russia 

To illustrate briefly, social studies 
textbooks in geography give seven per 
cent of their space to a presentation of 
the Soviet Union; world history books 
only six; American history books de- 
vote one per cent to materials related 
to Russia; modern problems, citizen- 
ship and civics books less than one per 
cent. 

To put the matter in another way, 
there is more space generally given to 
nations of lesser importance than to 
Russia. Estonia, Lithuania and Latvia, 
now parts of the Soviet Union, receive 
more attention than does the entire 
nation. 

As further evidence of our self-cen- 
teredness, and to show that the treat- 
ment of Russia is not unique, about 
half of our American history books con- 
tain no world maps. 

Russia is casually treated in other 
aspects of instruction as well as text- 
books. Teachers report giving about 
equal time to teaching about Russia in 
regular instruction and in current 
events instruction. All current events 
instruction characteristically 
about one fifth of the time allotted to 
teaching the social studies, hence 
Russia receives little time in the class- 
room. 

When asked questions of varying im- 
portance about the Russian people, 
students do not know answers to the 
most important questions any more 
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adequately than to the. least important 
questions. Our students do not learn 
much about Russia because the current 
curriculum does not provide much op- 
portunity for them to learn about it, 


Ignorance of Russia a Danger 

The “enigma wrapped in a riddle,” 
as Churchill put it, is made of the same 
stuff as the Iron Curtain, namely our 
ignorance of the Russian people. One 
need not attempt to describe the magni- 
tude of our current difficulties with the 
“unpredictable” Russians except to re- 


iterate that our inability to predict is 
largely a function of our neglect to at- 
tempt to learn about them. 

Will we find a solution to our cur- 
rent problems with Russia only to face 
other countries in a few years over sim- 
ilar barriers of ignorance, suspicion and 
fear? If our learning experiences are to 
prepare our children for their world by 
providing significant and useful in- 
formation and attitudes, we had better 
face the future equipped with truly sig- 
nificant learnings.—Richard W. Burk- 
hardt. 
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Rebuilding Austrian Education 


The story of the tremendous task which 


Austrian educators faced at the end of 


World War II is told by Wilhelm Gross, principal of a senior and junior high school 


in Vienna. Mr. (¢ 


but of the measures taken to rebuild Austrian education. 


sross tells not only of conditions in the schools at the close of the war, 


The job which Austrian 


education had to assume was a tremendous one and the manner in which rebuilding 
moved forward in the relatively short period of five years deserves our deep admira- 
tion for the courage and vision of the individuals involved. It is interesting to note 
that Mr. Gross recently spent several months visiting schools in this country. 


AFTER THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR was over we found in the Aus- 
trian school system a number of prob- 
lems which were alarming in their mag- 
nitude and shocking in import. In 
Vienna alone, sixty-seven of our ele- 
mentary and high school buildings were 
completely destroyed and 354 were par- 
tially damaged. 

Schools were closed and about one 
million children of six to eighteen years 
of age had had no instruction for 
months. Many of them, throughout the 
were not even enrolled in any 


country, 
They had fled with their 


school. 


December, 1950 
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mothers or relatives from bombed spots 
in the city or from the war fronts, A 
few schoolboys could, and did, enroll 
in rural schools. 

Six or seven hours a day of air raids 
prevented normal teaching. Anxious 
parents kept their children at home. 
Some of the school buildings were Oc- 
cupied by the Allied armies. Sixty per 
cent of the teachers had served in the 
army. All of these depressing facts were 
alarming not only because of the short- 
age of schools and available schooling, 
but also because of the need for well- 
trained teachers for the schools. 
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Reorganization Undertaken 


The educational depression from 
which millions of people were suffering 
was due also to the fact that the min- 
istry of education and the education 
board of Vienna, which serves a third 
of the whole population, were com- 
pletely dissolved. These men, who tried 
to reorganize the kind of schools for 
which Austria has long been famous, 
faced the almost insurmountable prob- 
lem of overcoming the lack of sufficient 
teachers and buildings. They had in 
like manner to eliminate or to counter- 
act, in so far as possible, the effects of 
seven years of Nazi education. 

There was no elected federal govern- 
ment which could assist in this work. A 
local organization had to be provided 
for. In addition, it was already a great 
effort to provide schooling of any kind 
for the children, and the government 
was unable to pay salaries to teachers 
for months. 

It is almost unbelievable that under 
these circumstances teachers and a 
quickly founded education board took 
up the task of school supervision and 
teaching. There were no schoolbooks 
whatsoever, and no benches in the class- 
rooms. In May 1945, only 1905, class- 
rooms in 217 school buildings in Vi- 
enna could be used for teaching pur- 
poses. A large number of students had 
to be cared for in one room. 


Classrooms and Teachers Provided 
In spite of a considerable increase in 
the birth rate (in 1945-46 there were 
7,000 students in Vienna; in 1948-49 
there were 125,000 students in the ele- 
mentary and high schools alone), it was 
soon possible to keep class enrollments 
balanced and to reduce the number of 
pupils in one room. 





The average number of pupils in one 
room is now less than thirty-two. In 
September 1948, 3,564 classrooms in 
333 schools were in use. In the mean- 
time new buildings are under construc- 
tion and many others are being rebuilt. 
For most of our subjects schoolbooks 
are prepared and are in full use. 

Teachers were provided for all 


schools and students. ‘Those who had — 


received their certificates during the 
period of fascism were re-educated; if 
they had not been members of the Nazi 
party they could take up teaching. 


Widespread Interest in School 
Improvement 


All over the country there is wide- 
spread interest among teachers and 
school officials at every level in educa- 
tion improvement and reform. Vienna 
was always well known for having one 
of the most advanced school systems in 
the world. The Nazis, of course, tried to 
obliterate the democratic and pedagogi- 
cal gains of former periods. But many 
of the old democratic leaders and teach- 
ers are influential once more and the 
tradition of progress is again evident in 
current practice. 

The progressive movement is not 
limited to a “few notable exceptions.” 
It is continually increasing in its in- 
fluence. Federal aid is now provided to 
secure better classrooms, to set up bet- 
ter schools, and thus to develop better 
students, In the first year after the Sec- 
ond World War, students repaired their 


classrooms in order to have a roof giv- 


ing shelter. Now they are studying in 
lighted rooms and they have books and 
writing paper. 

Is not this record an outstanding ac- 
complishment for the schools of Aus- 
triaP-—Wilhelm Gross. 
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The Listening Post 





Fred T. Wilhelms 
Column Editor 








Loyalty Oaths and the March of Events 


DURING THE PAST YEAR—as is 
probably well known throughout the 
land—the regents of the University of 
California have made the signing of a 
loyalty oath a condition of further em- 
ployment. This provision was enacted 
by close vote after long-drawn contro- 
versy involving not only the faculty but 
also a strongly divided press and an 
aroused public opinion on both sides. 
Thousands of people—from the _ pro- 
fession and the laity alike—were deeply 
involved in the controversy. For many 
weeks the outcome was in doubt. 

To one who, from fairly nearby, 
watched that struggle of giants, what 
has happened since is a commentary on 
the natural progression of events. By 
legislative action effective October 3, 
a somewhat more inclusive oath than 
the one prescribed for University em- 
ployees is now required of all public 
employees, whether state, county or 
municipal—numbering some 300,000— 
and of civilian defense workers who will 
ultimately number over 1,000,000. 

The bill was passed by a special ses- 
sion in less than a week’s time. The 
favoring vote was overwhelming, with 
only a handful of dissenters. A few 
newspapers remained opposed in prin- 
ciple, but no real battle was waged in 
the press. And apparently public opin- 
ion, generally favoring the provision, is 
not vividly aroused even where it is 
opposed. 

Among educators also there has been 
little organized protest, and one gets 
the impression that comparatively few 
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schoolmen have really strong feelings 
on the subject. For instance, the Cali- 
fornia Association of School Admin- 
istrators and the California School Su- 
pervisors Association, both recently in 
state conventions, took no direct action 
in this regard. And the powerful Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association has so far 
announced no, opposition. 

It is interesting to speculate upon 
this comparatively easy acquiescence in 
a type of action which, judging by tra- 
dition, one might have expected to be 
distasteful to educators. For the Act it- 
self is by no means a mild one. 

The oath to be signed reads: 

“I, ———., do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States 
and the Constitution of the State of 
California against all enemies, for- 
eign and domestic; that I will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the 
Constitution of the State of Cali- 
fornia; that I take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reserva- 
tion or purpose of evasion; and that 
I will well and faithfully discharge 
the duties upon which I am about to 
enter. 

“And I do further swear (or affirm) 

that I do not advocate, nor am [a 

member of any party or organization, 

political or otherwise, that now ad- 
vocates the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of the 

State of California by force or vio- 

lence or other unlawful means; that 
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within the five years immediately pre- 
ceding the taking of this oath (or 
afhrmation) I have not been a mem- 
ber of any party or organization, po- 
litical or otherwise, that advocated 
the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States or of the State of 

California by force or violence or 

other unlawful means except as fol- 

lows: (If no affiliations 
write the words ‘No Exceptions’) 

and that during such time as I am a 

member or employee of the (STATE 

OF CALIFORNIA) I will not advo- 

cate nor become a member of any 

party or organization, political or 
otherwise, that advocates the over- 
throw of the Government of the 

United States or of the State of Cali- 

fornia by force or violence or other 

unlawful means.” 

Penalties for perjury or felony are 
provided. 

Perhaps much of the reason for the 
fairly free acceptance by educators of 
this requirement lies simply in the 
times. Schoolmen, along with other 
citizens—far more than most—recog- 
nize the dangers of our day. Even if 
they feel a loyalty oath will do little, if 
any, good they sympathize with a peo- 
ple seaching for security, and submerge 
their private feelings more readily on 
that account. 

Certainly, too, the fact that this bill 
does not single out teachers for discrim- 
inative treatment is important. (What 
the law really does is to set up, as an 
emergency measure, a screening device 
for civilian defense workers—and then 
make all public employees, including 
teachers, defense workers.) 

Undoubtedly another major factor 
was the speed with which the law was 
passed by the special session, since in 
barely a week’s time the requirement 
was a fait accompli, in a sense futile to 
argue about. And, finally, there is a 
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fairly general feeling that the present 
State government under Governor War. 
ren, who initiated this bill after fight 
ing the University oath, can be de. 
pended upon for a_ sane, careful 
administration. 

However, it would be misleading to 
imply that all educators are happy with 
the law. In college faculty ranks, espe- 
cially, there is a considerable desire to 
use whatever influence may be avail- 
able toward speedy modification or re- 
peal. (One wonders why academic free. 
dom should be so much more a felt 
concern at the college level.) Yet even 
here, there is little disposition left to 
make the traditional case for academic 
freedom. One senses a weary feeling 
that the public would not understand 
or care about that issue anyway. Discus- 
sion hovers around practical ques- 
tions, such as how to make sure that 
genuinely loyal citizens will not be 
smeared or persecuted. 

Finally, a much-mooted question is 
that of the constitutionality of the law. 
Able lawyers have been quoted as say- 
ing they could argue either side of that 
question with a clear conscience. It is 
probable that ample opportunity for 
judicial decision will be speedily avail- 
able. 

All the above should be taken simply 
as one observer’s reasonably objective 
size-up of a situation and of the feelings 
people have about it. Value judgments 
have purposely been left out. But the 
observer cannot help reflecting on the 
march of events. Suppose the one de- 
ciding vote which swung the prior‘ 
University of California struggle had 
been on the other side and that oath 
had been defeated: Would the State 
legislature then have taken this subse: 
quent action as readily, and would the 
public and the profession have strug: 
gled so little? Is this the way we get 
used to a new idea? 
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Teachers Help Children Achieve Better Human Relations 


LEADERSHIP in American education 
has been concerned for many years with 
the problem of how to bring about bet- 
ter human relationships through the 
public schools. This continuing interest 
has brought about many refinements 
in methods used in approaching this 
problem. Out of the welter of local ex- 
perimentation on various aspects of the 
total problem, several larger hypotheses 
have slowly evolved as to the causes of 
human conflict. 


Changes Brought About in Schools 

Last year a group of people con- 
nected with the Bureau for Intercul- 
tural Education worked on a program 
to test certain hypotheses. ‘These hy- 
potheses held that the prime causes 
of human conflict are: 1) unmet emo- 
tional needs, 2) uncritically accepted 
values, 3) unscientific thinking proc- 
esses and 4) repressive group  proce- 
dures. 

One part of the total program was 
devised to assist teachers in meeting 
emotional needs of children. This por- 
tion of the program was effective in im- 
proving human relationships in the 
classroom and in bringing about im- 
portant changes in the schools. The 
program in reality became the means 
of changing several schools from a “‘sub- 
ject orientation” to a “child needs” 
orientation. 

The program involved: 1) Helping 
teachers gain an understanding of the 
emotional needs theory; 2) Helping 
teachers select children for study; 3) 
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Helping teachers improve their analy- 
sis of behavior and of needs; 4) Help- 
ing teachers build tentative programs 
to help the selected children; 5) Help- 
ing teachers try out new practices; 6) 
Helping teachers evaluate and record 
changes in child behavior; 7) Helping 
teachers see the implications of work 
with a few children in the perspective 
of the total classroom activity. 
Total Personnel Participation 

One important feature of the pro- 
gram was that the total professional 
personnel of a school building became 
the unit for group work. The “school 
building unit’”” approach was used so 
that: 


e Various members of the school staff 
could develop relationships of a type 
desirable and necessary in a school 
where emotional needs of children 
are a focal concern. 

e Group members could help one an- 
other, give security to one another, 
learn from one another. 

e Group commitments could be made 
upon ideas evolved by the group as 
valid. Group feelings could then be- 
come a force for continued change. 
New standards evolved by the group 
would create a demand for new 
school practices, 

e Group members would have an op- 
portunity to think through and 
change their own attitudes and prac- 
tices as they saw fit.. Administrative 
pressures for changing people with- 
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Carefully controlled scientific studies were made by a group of 
physiologists and nutritionists, at a prominent medical college, on 
the effects of different breakfast habits. One of the tests was meas- 
uring the neuromuscular tremor by an electrical machine. This 
showed when the students had breakfast, the tremor slows down. 
Without breakfast, the tremor increases. The tests extended over 
several months and proved when the students ate a good breakfast, 
they were more likely to work better, to think and act more quickly, 
and to be calmer and steadier, during the late morning hours. 


Medical and nutrition authorities recommend that breakfast 
should provide from % to % of the day’s total food requirements. 
A widely recommended ‘‘basic breakfast pattern’’ of fruit, cereal, 
milk, bread and butter (average servings) totals about 600 calories 
and makes a good contribution of almost every essential nutrient. 


As a service to students and teachers, Cereal Institute has pre- 
pared free health education materials for all grade levels on the 
Better Breakfast. 


= Cereal Is an Important ‘‘Milk Carrier’’ 
A nation-wide survey made by Elmo Roper revealed that 
41% of the adult population seldom or never drank milk. Pr 


than two billion quarts of milk were consumed with break- 
fast cereals alone. jj .) 
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CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements herein have been found 
3 acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
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out regard to the deep individual 
convictions of those concerned could 
be eliminated and the group could 
progress at its own rate. 


Teachers Assist the Child 


A second important aspect of the 
program was that it went beyond child 
“study” into child “help.” This feature 
of the work produced important and 
lasting effects in the lives of the teach- 
ers. Teachers came to understand chil- 
dren better,-but even more important, 
teachers learned that they could be im- 
portant factors in helping children 
make significant changes in their be- 
havior. Results, easily observable in 
child behavior as a consequence of 
these cooperative activities, helped 
teachers gain new confidence in their 
own worth. 

Materials Prepared Cooperatively 

A third important aspect of the pro- 
gram was that many materials, found 
necessary for the successful forward 
movement of the groups, were planned 
and prepared specifically for this proj- 
ect. A booklet entitled, An Application 
to Education of the Needs Theory was 
written and put into print. Forms for 
recording background data on students; 
anecdotal record forms; daily log 
forms; and weekly summary sheets had 
to be devised. Testing devices were 
made. A whole series of movies, either 
locally made or adapted, was provided 
to meet the needs of the project. 

A fourth important aspect of the pro- 
gram was that a full-time consultant 
was available to help the teachers. The 
consultant worked with teachers in the 
classroom, lunchroom, — playground, 
halls, etc., and a cooperative problem- 
solving approach was utilized at all 
times. 

The project produced excellent re- 
sults with regard to behavior changes 
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in students. More important, however, 
may be the fact that several whole 
schools made important advances. 
School personnel spelled out in prac- 
tice some of the implications of a needs- 
centered curriculum. They also came 
to recognize many other aspects of 
school life that needed to be changed 
if they were to conform to their new 
ideas. ‘They came to see also how a 
problem-solving approach could be 
used to move their school in a desirable 
direction of progress and reform. 


Emotional Needs 


An Application to Education of the 
Needs Theory, Louis E. Raths, Profes- 
sor of Education, New York University 
(available from Louis E. Raths, Box 26, 
Bronxville, N. Y.) describes behavior 
of children who may have emotional 
needs, and outlines the emotional needs 
which may cause the behavior. The 
booklet is designed to help the ordinary 
classroom teacher identify and analyze 
children in his classroom who may have 
unmet emotional needs. This is the 
booklet that was utilized in the pro- 
gram described above. Well written, 
in easily understood language, this 
booklet should be very helpful to any- 
one who wants to help children solve 
their emotional problems. 


Social Class Status 


Student Status and Social Class, 
Louis E. Raths, Professor of Education, 
New York University, and Stephen 
Abrahamson, Bureau for Intercultural 
Education (available from Louis E. 
Raths, Box 26, Bronxville, N. Y.) is a 
companion booklet to Application to 
Education of the Needs Theory. It is 
designed to help teachers who wish to 
make a study of their own classrooms 
to see if social class status is operating 
in a way which brings unusual rewards 
to some groups and unusual penalties 
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to others. It is a very “practical” book 
which outlines and describes steps 
which the teacher can take to get a 
clear understanding of the social class 
status system in his classroom. 


Locating Needs and Problems of High 
School Youth 


Benjamin Shimberg, of the Division 
of Educational Reference, Purdue Uni- 
versity, has just published a new book- 
let entitled, The Development of a 
Needs and Problems Inventory for 
High School Youth. The booklet is 
primarily an account of methods by 
which a testing instrument was made. 
However, it also reviews other instru- 
ments that have been used for this pur- 
pose and evolves a new needs and 
problems inventory. 

This publication would be helpful 
to curricular specialists and other ed- 
ucators interested in finding instru- 
ments to help uncover problems com- 
mon to the youth of a particular com- 
munity. The booklet would be useful 
also to guidance personnel and teachers 
interested in finding an instrument 
which could be helpful in locating 
those students who may be in need of 
counseling. 


Educating for Social Living 


Social Education of Young Children 
in the Kindergarten-Primary Grades, 
The National Council for the Social 
Studies (a department of the NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.) is an expanded revision of its 
previous edition. The new edition pre- 
sents an excellent theoretical survey of 
social development. It also gives many 
illustrations at each grade level of these 
theories in action. This edition thereby 
effectively combines depth analysis of 
the problem of social education with 
down-to-earth illustrations of the proc- 
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ess at work. 
proach shows 


prove very helpful to school people 


looking for threads which run vertically ' 


through the curriculum and unify the 
experiences of growing children. 


Health and Child Needs 


ay 


The grade-by-grade ap- 7 
how the same objectives 7 
and processes are at work at different § 
growth levels. This publication should 


Educating for Healthful Living is a} 


Reprint Service Bulletin of articles 
from the April 1950 issue of Childhood 
Education (Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1200 Fif- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C., 
$0.50). A group of well-known edu- 
cators, including Rose Lammel, Leona 
Baumgartner, Elsa Schneider, Ruth 
Cunningham, Madeline Roberts, Mary 
Jane Loomis, John Ramseyer, Jessie 
Elliff, Marjorie Eastbrooks, Charlotte 
Johnson, William Grone, Angelis 
Murphy and Marilyn Chandler, have 
spelled out in clear word pictures the 
meaning of the definition of health of 
the World Health 
“Health is a state of complete physical, 
mental, and social well-being and not 
merely the absence of disease or infirm- 
ity.” These authors show how healthy 
teachers, classroom associations, sex ed- 
ucation, health examinations and many 
other aspects of school living may affect 
beneficially the health of the child. 
The booklet puts within one cover 
many clear statements about this multi- 
faceted problem. It outlines how far 
education has moved from the time 


t 


when health education was physical / 


exercise and clean teeth. 
Reading 

What is Wrong With Today’s Read- 
ing Instruction, Laura Zirbes, Professor 
of Education, Ohio State University 
(The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio). If you want an excellent booklet 
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to hand to those people who criticize 
modern reading programs and are 
hasty in pointing out the superior val- 
ues of the old ways, this is it. Laura 
Zirbes has written a hard-hitting, clear, 
intelligent article on modern methods 
of teaching reading through meaning. 
She also contrasts the newer techniques 
with the old. 


Children’s Books 

Children’s Books for Seventy-Five 
Cents or Less (Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 
Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, 


1200 


D. C., $0.50) is an annotated listing of 


over 600 books carefully chosen for use 
by children. The books are arranged ac- 
cording to large interest headings such 
as: Books about Animals, Classics, Sci- 
ence, Religious Books. The books are 
listed also in a title index. This booklet 
is in fact an excellent reference tool for 
the busy teacher who needs reading ma- 
terials for specific purposes in a hurry. 


Life Adjustment 


Life Adjustment Booklets (Science 
Research Associates, 228 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill., 48 p. each). You can 
now add these new life adjustment 
booklets to this excellent series. 

How to Solve Your Problems, Robert 
Seashore and A. C. Van Duren, is an 
excellent booklet which should help 
the adolescent get a healthy perspective 
of his problems. 

You and Your Health, J]. Roswell 
Gallagher, M.D., gives help for the 
adolescent in understanding what is 
involved in keeping healthy. The book- 
let deals with the attitude toward 
healthful living and provides informa- 
tion about how to keep well. 

What Employers Want, James C. 
Worthy, adds a third booklet to a use- 
ful series (How to Get the Job and 
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Your Personality and Your Job) which 
should help applicants for all types of 
positions. 


Role of the Leader 


Kimball Wiles has recently published 
a significant book in the field of super- 
vision. The title of this publication is 
Supervision For Better Schools, ‘The 
Role of the Official Leader in Program 
Development (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1950. $3.75). 

Various aspects of supervision are 
dealt with most interestingly and _ per- 
ceptively in this text, Supervision as 
skill in leadership; as skill in human 
relations; as skill in group process; 
as skill in personnel administration; 
and as skill in evaluation—each func- 
tion of supervision is treated with un- 
forgettable sharpness and keen insight. 

This book gives a consistent treat- 
ment of supervision as creative leader- 
ship and of education as creative liv- 
ing. One feels in these pages great re- 
spect for the individual, whether he be 
“teacher” or “supervisor.” The philos- 
ophy of supervision expressed, both di- 
rectly and by implication, in this book, 
has no vestige of the “talking down to 
the lowly teacher” which has been 
characteristic of all too many of the 
earlier volumes purporting to deal with 
“democratic” supervision. 

Actual situations and examples are 
constantly referred to in this work, 
lending it authenticity and freshness. 
Particularly enjoyable are the pen-and- 
ink drawings which illustrate and dram- 
atize the ideas expressed in the text. 
Perhaps the most outstanding chapter 
is that which deals with cooperative 
evaluation from the standpoint of 
supervision, “How Can the Work of 
the Supervisor be Evaluated?” 

—John C. Robertson, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University. 
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e@ challenges to problem 
solving abilities 

@ opportunities for creative 
expression 

‘@ encouragement in coop- 
erative group learning 

@ experiences of positive 
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